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Letters 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

I  have  a  stack  of  Virginia  Wildlife 
magazines  going  back  12  years.  Over  this 
period,  I  have  seen  your  attitudes  subtly 
change  from  the  sensible  right  to  the  now 
ridiculous  left. 

The  editorial  in  the  February  1980 
issue  is  about  the  last  straw  and  one 
sentence  in  particular  raises  my  hackles! 
"Attitudes  toward  hunting  depended  on 
the  purpose  of  the  hunt." 

This  is  sophistry  at  its  worst!  Does  it 
suggest  that  we  are  not  supposed  to 
enjoy  [hunting]? 

Straighten  up  your  thinking  to  reflect 
the  real  world  or  stop  lying  to  the  public 
about  your  being  a  sportsman's  publi- 
cation. 

Joseph  T.  Arnaud 
Arlington 

The  editorial  in  our  February  1980 
issue  was  merely  reporting  the  results  of 
Dr.  Kellert's  survey  for  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  It  was  a  case  of  looking 
at  wildlife  and  hunting  as  others  see 
them.  I  consider  the  views  expressed 
naive  and  impractical.  However,  based 
on  my  contact  with  the  public,  I  don't 
doubt  that  the  majority  of  Americans  feel 
this  way. 

Far  from  condoning  this  attitude,  we 
can  only  despair  that  our  job  of  educating 
these  people  is  more  difficult  than  we 
thought.  1  think  that  sportsmen  ought  to 
know  about  public  attitude,  especially 
when  those  attitudes  are  contrary  to 
their  own.— Editor 

NOTORIOUS  TREEFROG 

This  is  to  relay  to  you  the  response  to 
our  barking  treefrog  article  ("The  Bark- 
ing Treefrog,"  April  1980).  UPI  picked  it 
up,  and  six  radio  stations  (as  far  west  as 
KMOX  in  St.  Louis)  interviewed  me  and 
otherwise  had  fun  with  the  story  in  the 
week  following  publication.  Newspap- 
ers from  all  over  the  United  States  ran 
short  —  and  sometimes  not-so-short  — 
articles  on  our  frog.  I  have  heard  from 
The  Washington  Post,  The  Chicago  Sun  Times, 
several  Virginia  papers,  and  several  of 
my  relatives  in  Ohio  read  about  it  in  their 
local  papers. 

Virginia  Wildlife  has  a  lot  of  —  and 
maybe  too  much  —  clout! 

C.R.  Blem 

Virginia  Commonwealth  University 

Richmond 


Editorial 


WHITE  WILDLIFE 

From  Indian  stories  of  the  Great  White  Buffalo  to 
Herman  Melville's  Captain  Ahab  and  his  pre- 
occupation with  the  Great  White  Whale  in  Moby 
Dick,  it  is  obvious  that  humans  are  fascinated  and 
sometimes  awed  by  white  wildlife. 

We  receive  calls  reporting  everything  from  white 
squirrels  to  white  crows  and  even  white  black- 
birds. These  animals  are  rare;  but  they  are  rare  only 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  often  observed.  This 
should  not  be  confused  with  rare  and  endangered. 

People  —  some  of  them,  hunters  —  often  want  to 
spare  albinos  to  help  perpetuate  this  "rare"  type  of 
animal.  This  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  natural  law 
of  survival  of  the  fittest;  it  is  definitely  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  wildlife  populations. 

Last  hunting  season,  a  young  girl  killed  an  albino 
deer:  when  the  story  was  reported  in  the  paper, 
there  was  great  public  outrage  against  killing  such 
a  "rare"  animal.  It  seems  that  preoccupation  with 
the  unique  obscures  some  people's  good  judgement. 
The  Indians,  for  example,  apparently  considered 
albinos  gods. 

Perhaps  this  attitude  is  a  result  of  our  association 
of  the  color  white  with  purity  and  innocence.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  albinos  are  genetically  de- 
ficient. 

Some  genetic  changes  are  valuable  to  an  animal 
population,  but  albinism  is  not  a  genetic  plus,  it  is  a 
genetic  minus.  Some  normal  animals  can  carry  the 
albino  gene,  and  when  two  of  them  mate,  an  albino 
can  result.  An  albino  is  born  without  any  pigment 
in  its  skin  and  hair.  Rare  and  endangered?  On  the 
contrary,  an  albino  lacks  some  of  the  things  that 
make  a  normal  animal.  Its  light  color  makes  it 
vulnerable  to  predators  (including  hunters)  and 
makes  its  skin  and  eyes  extremely  sensitive  to  light. 
Normal  animals  often  shun  albinos,  either  recogniz- 
ing their  predator-attracting  liability,  or  consider- 
ing them  some  other  type  of  animal. 

Albinism  is  relatively  common  in  squirrels  and 
deer,  occurring  in  one  out  of  every  several  thousand 
births.  In  fact,  certain  local  populations  have  a  high 
incidence  of  albinism.  Partial  albinism  —  such  as 
white  patches  of  feathers  or  fur  —  is  even  more 
common  in  animal  populations.  Deer  exhibiting  this 
trait  are  called  pinto  or  piebald  deer. 

In  any  case,  albinos  are  genetically  abnormal 
animals,  not  creatures  that  should  be  preserved  and 
perpetuated. — HLG 
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Panic  in  the  Pines 

Even  the  most  seasoned 

woodsman  can  get  lost  when 

hiking  in  the  fog. 

by  Carolyn  Reeder 
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"But  isn't  it  dangerous?" 

Our  friends  are  dubious  about  our  off-the-trail  hiking  in 
Shenandoah  National  Park.  Not  only  do  they  question 
our  sanity  in  choosing  to  spend  our  Sundays  crashing 
through  the  forest  and  crossing  swollen  streams  on  logs  when 
we  could  be  relaxing  in  front  of  the  fire  with  the  paper;  they 
worry  about  our  safety,  too. 

"Aren't  you  afraid  of  getting  lost?"  they  ask. 

"Not  in  the  least,"  I  always  answer.  Personally,  I  have 
trouble  keeping  track  of  left  and  right,  not  to  mention  north 
and  south,  but  my  husband  Jack  has  an  unerring  ability  to 
find  his  way  in  the  woods.  With  him,  his  compass,  and  a  good 
map  I  have  nothing  to  fear.  Jack  can  look  at  a  peak  in  the 
distance  and  pinpoint  our  location  on  the  map,  check  the 
compass  and  announce,  "If  we  walk  half  a  mile  north,  we 
should  hit  an  abandoned  road  that  crosses  the  Appalachian 
Trail.  We'll  take  the  trail  till  it  swings  east,  then  bushwhack 
straight  up  the  mountainside  to  Skyline  Drive.  We  should 
come  out  within  sight  of  the  car."  And  then  we  do. 

So  I  have  never  been  afraid  of  being  lost  in  the  woods  when 
I'm  with  Jack.  I  wasn't  even  worried  the  time  we  had  hiked  all 
day  in  Frazier  Hollow  with  our  friend  Len  Wheat. 

As  dusk  approached  and  the  temperature  began  to  drop 
below  the  20  degrees  it  had  maintained  all  afternoon,  Len  said 
cheerfully,  "Well,  if  we  head  that  way  for  about  a  mile  we 
should  easily  be  back  before  dark."  And  Jack  said,  "No,  Len, 
we  have  to  walk  a  mile  that  way." 

They  stared  at  each  other  with  expressions  of  disbelief: 
each  highly  respects  the  other's  woodsmanship.  (We  know 
now  that  their  divergent  routes  would  have  joined  a  short 
distance  below  the  Drive.) 

With  complete  confidence  I  announced,  "I  think  we  should 
try  Jack's  way." 

Len  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  muttered  something  about 
being  outnumbered,  and  we  started  uphill  at  an  uncomfort- 
ably brisk  pace.  As  we  maintained  what  amounted  to  a  forced 
march,  the  sun  began  to  drop  behind  the  crest  of  the  mountain 
we  were  climbing. 

Then  at  last  there  was  an  opening  in  the  trees  ahead,  and 
we  came  out  onto  a  trail  that  we  knew  led  back  to  the  Skyline 
Drive  just  below  our  parking  spot.  We  emerged  from  the 
woods  just  in  time  to  glimpse  the  last  rays  of  the  winter 
sunset.  I  hadn't  doubted  for  a  minute  that  we'd  be  safely  out  of 
the  woods  before  dark. 

Jack  said  I  was  naive  and  foolish  not  to  have  been  worried. 
He  could  have  been  wrong.  But  I  knew  that  I  had  been  in  a  lot 
more  danger  of  having  a  heart  attack  from  charging  break- 
neck speed  up  that  mountain  than  of  being  lost  in  the  woods 
all  night. 

"You're  over-confident,"  Jack  accused. 

Well,  you  know  what  happens  to  people  who  are  over- 
confident. Something  eventually  shakes  them  up. 

The  April  day  I  got  my  shaking  up  started  out  wrong  to 
begin  with:  it  was  rainy.  Based  on  the  long-range  weather 
forecast  —  clear  and  sunny  —  we  had  arranged  to  take  the 
day  off  from  work  and  squeeze  in  some  extra  hiking  before 
the  spring  growth  of  briars  and  poison  ivy  made  bushwack- 
ing  difficult. 

Grimly,  we  decided  to  hike  anyway.  It  was  warm  enough 
that  the  rain  would  be  more  an  inconvenience  rather  than  a 
discomfort. 

Jack  went  to  get  our  ponchos.  His  was  on  the  shelf  where  it 
belonged;  mine  wasn't.  With  some  embarrassment  I  bor- 
rowed my  son's  Redskin  poncho. 

"Oh,  well,"  my  daughter  giggled,  "where  you're  going,  you 
aren't  likely  to  meet  anyone  you  know." 

Glumly,  we  set  off.  The  drive  to  the  mountains  was  difficult 
because  of  fog,  but  at  last  we  reached  the  Park  boundary  and 


the  start  of  the  Old  Hazel  Road  where  our  hike  began.  We 
donned  our  ponchos  and  squished  along  the  grassy  trail  to  the 
Thornton  River  crossing.  The  primitive  bridge  —  a  few  planks 
nailed  to  a  fallen  tree  —  was  under  about  18  inches  of  swirling 
water.  We  walked  some  distance  along  the  bank  looking  for  a 
place  to  cross  by  leaping  from  boulder  to  boulder,  but  finally 
gave  up  and  returned  to  the  car. 

Having  come  this  far,  we  were  determined  to  hike  some- 
where. We  decided  to  go  up  to  the  Skyline  Drive  and  check  out 
an  area  in  the  Park's  northern  section  where  we  thought  there 
were  some  cabin  sites  along  the  trail. 

The  ranger  on  duty  at  the  entrance  station  advised  us  not  to 
go  on  the  Drive  because  of  dangerously  foggy  conditions. 
But  since  the  road  was  not  officially  closed,  we  went  ahead 
— very  slowly. 

Finally  we  were  ready  to  set  out  again.  Since  this  would  be 
a  fairly  short  hike  on  established  trails,  we  left  our  emergency 
supplies  behind  —  extra  food,  another  sweater  for  each  of  us, 
matches,  a  flashlight  —  and  took  only  a  canteen  and  lunch. 

Fog  changes  the  forest  and  makes  it  seem  ethereal;  it  gives  a 
special  quality  to  the  solitude.  But  we  didn't  find  much  soli- 
tude along  the  trail  that  day.  We  met  backpacking  couples, 
raincoated  families  on  spring  vacation,  troops  of  boy  scouts. . . 

"Now  I  remember  why  we  usually  hike  off  the  trail," 
grumbled  Jack. 

But  hiking  on  trails  has  one  advantage  over  bushwhacking 
through  the  forest:  you  make  much  better  time.  Within  two 
hours  we  had  finished  what  we  set  out  to  do.  We  turned  back, 
satisfied  because  we  had  salvaged  the  day  and  smug  because 
we  had  discovered  three  old  homesites  within  view  of  traijg> 
travelled  by  hundreds  of  unsuspecting  hikers  every  year.    ^ 

About  halfway  back,  the  trail  leveled  out.  To  our  left  was 
an  enormous  flat  expanse  with  the  largest  hardwood  we  have 
ever  seen  in  the  Park.  And  leaving  the  trail  was  a  faint  trace  of 
old  road. 

We  had  noticed  the  road  on  our  way  in,  and  Jack  had  drawn 
it  onto  our  map.  It  lead  into  "the  region  of  Andrew  Gaunt,"  an 
area  on  our  list  of  places  to  explore. 

Andrew  Gaunt  had  settled  here  in  1821  and  gradually 
accumulated  475  acres.  He  had  built  an  eight-room  house  for 
his  family  and  cabins  for  his  slaves. 

"Maybe  Andrew  Gaunt  planted  those  oaks,"  speculated 
Jack.  "They  could  easily  be  150  years  old." 

It  was  early  yet,  and  we  were  less  than  an  hour's  walk  from 
the  car,  so  we  decided  to  follow  the  old  road  and  see  if  we 
could  find  any  traces  left  by  Gaunt  or  his  descendants. 

"We'll  stay  within  earshot  of  the  sound  of  the  Piney  River 
there  ahead  of  us  to  keep  oriented  to  the  trail,"  decided  Jack. 

We  followed  the  old  road  across  perfectly  flat  land  —  a 
strange  experience  on  a  mountainside  —  and  noted  that  the 
old  oaks  grew  at  regular  intervals.  Smaller  hardwoods  and 
pines  grew  between  them,  and  the  forest  floor  was  grassy.  I 
remembered  reading  that  Gaunt  had  grazed  both  "buffalo 
cows"  and  ordinary  cattle  on  his  land. 

Off  to  the  right  we  spotted  several  rows  of  rocks  and  went 
to  investigate.  They  were  neither  stone  fences  nor  foun- 
dations. Apparently  they  simply  had  been  piled  there  when 
the  land  was  cleared  for  pasture.  We  paused  and  listened  to 
the  stream's  rushing  sound,  then  returned  to  the  old  road 
trace. 

Before  long,  though,  the  road  faded  out.  This  is  not  uncom- 
mon, so  we  began  our  usual  maneuver:  zigazgging  along, 
trying  to  pick  it  up  again  further  ahead. 

We  walked  some  distance  without  relocating  the  road.  But 
walking  through  the  fog  in  this  level  grassy  place  was  an 
experience  to  savor. 

"I'll  bet  no  one  has  walked  here  for  fifty  years,"  marveled 

J3CK.  continued  on  page  14 
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Wallops  Island: 

A  History 

Many  groups  —  from  Indians 

to  Sportsmen  to  NASA  — 

have  used  this  land. 

by  Thomas  G.  Reidenbaugh 


Wallops  Island  is  among  a  chain  of  seaside  barrier  islands 
along  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia.  Is  is  an  island  of 
sandy  beaches,  salt  marshes,  grasslands,  and  maritime 
forests,  about  six  miles  long  and  up  to  a  mile  and  a  half  wide; 
its  northern  end  borders  Chincoteague  Inlet,  just  south  of  the 
populated  island  of  Chincoteague,  Virginia,  and  recreational 
beaches  of  Assateague  Island,  Maryland- Virginia.  Today, 
many  people  recognize  Wallops  Island  as  a  rocket  launching 
base  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
(NASA),  but  other  groups  have  played  important  roles  in  its 
past. 

INDIANS 

Eastern  Shore  Indians  of  the  Wallops  Island  vicinity 
included  the  Chincoteagues,  the  Kickotanks,  and  the  Assa- 
teagues  —  all  Algonkians.  There  were  probably  no  perma- 
nent Indian  settlements  on  Wallops  Island,  but  like  the  other 
Virginia  barrier  islands,  it  likely  was  visited  frequently  into 
the  17th  century  by  small  bands  of  Indians  for  hunting, 
fishing,  shellfishing,  egging,  and  plant  and  seashell  gathering. 
Indian  populations  declined  rapidly  with  the  advance  of 
white  settlers  to  the  Eastern  Shore;  today  no  Indians  remain. 

SETTLERS 

Wallops  Island  (then  called  Kekotank,  Keeckotank,  or 
Accocomson  Island)  was  originally  granted  by  Crown  Patent 
in  1672  to  John  Wallop,  a  wealthy  Eastern  Shore  surveyor  and 
landowner.  It  was  used  primarily  for  grazing  horses  and 
cattle.  The  island  was  divided  and  willed  through  several 
generations  of  John  Wallop's  descendents,  and  parcels  were 
sold  to  outsiders. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  patriot  Accomack  Coun- 
ty Militia  manned  a  small  fort  on  northern  Wallops 
Island  to  aid  in  controlling  Chincoteague  Inlet.  It  saw  action 
briefly  in  August  1779,  when  a  British  privateer  secretly 
landed  a  raiding  party  of  30  on  Wallops  Beach.  The  fort  and  its 
eight  defenders  were  captured,  and  a  sloop  and  a  schooner 
tied  nearby  were  seized.  The  schooner  was  burned  after  its 
cargo  of  flour  was  transferred  to  the  sloop;  the  sloop  was 
carried  away  by  the  British.  They  released  the  patriot  soldiers 
on  Wallops  Island  as  they  left. 

The  census  of  1800  listed  30  residents  in  six  families  on 
Wallops  Island,  but  it  is  unclear  whether  they  actually  lived 
on  the  island  or  nearby.  By  1876,  ownership  of  Wallops  Island 
had  reverted  to  the  state  by  default,  and  a  Virginia  land 
warrant  deeded  the  entire  island  to  Thomas  Taylor  and  Orris 
Browne.  They  later  resold  small  parts  of  the  island. 

COAST  GUARD 

Congress  first  authorized  the  U.S.  Life  Saving  Service  to 
operate  a  station  on  Wallops  Island  in  1882.  The  Wallops 
Beach  Life  Saving  Station  was  built  a  year  later,  on  a  one-half 
acre  beach  site  on  northern  Wallops  Island  that  the  Life 
Saving  Service  purchased  for  $1  from  Taylor  and  Browne.  It 
fronted  on  the  ocean  so  that  small  rescue  boats  could  be 
launched  directly  into  the  surf.  Eight  seamen  manned  the 
station  until  it  was  severely  damaged  in  the  Great  Hurricane 
of  August  1933  and  deemed  irreparable. 

In  1934,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  successor  to  the  old  Life 
Saving  Service,  transferred  ownership  of  all  the  land  of  the 
former  Wallops  Beach  Life  Saving  Station  except  a  50-foot 
wide  right  of  way  to  the  beach,  to  the  Wallops  Island  Club 
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—which  then  owned  the  rest  of  Wallops  Island  —  at  no  cost, 
in  exchange  for  three  acres  of  land  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
inland  from  the  old  site.  The  Wallops  Island  Coast  Guard 
Station  was  built  on  the  new  site  about  1935.  This  was  not  an 
open  surf  station  like  the  old  Life  Saving  Station;  boats  were 
launched  bayside  through  Sloop  Gut  to  Chincoteague  Inlet. 
Thus,  the  Coast  Guard  had  a  channel  and  boat  basin  dug  off 
Sloop  Gut  at  the  Coast  Guard  Station,  and  a  cut  dredged  from 
Sloop  Gut  to  Ballast  Narrows  at  Chincoteague  Inlet  to  bypass 
the  Sloop  Gut  delta.  The  Wallops  Island  Coast  Guard  Station 
remained  in  active  service  until  it  was  decommissioned  and 
vacated  on  June  30,  1959.  The  station  stands  vacant  today. 

WALLOPS  ISLAND  CLUB 

The  Wallops  Island  Association,  a  Pennsylvania-based 
hunting  and  fishing  club  of  about  30  members,  owned  all  of 
Wallops  Island,  except  the  Life  Saving  Station,  under  various 
trustees,  beginning  in  1889.  The  Wallops  Island  Association 
was  typical  of  many  stylish  northern  gunning  clubs  which 
were  established  on  Virginia  barrier  islands  during  the  late 
19th  and  early  20th  centuries  to  enjoy  superb  —  and  unregu- 
lated —  availability  of  game.  Early  access  to  Wallops  Island 
by  members  was  by  sailboat  from  Chincoteague,  and  by 
oxcart  on  Wallops  Island  (the  deteriorated  remains  of  an  old 
dock  are  still  visible  on  Cow  Gut  Flat  on  northern  Wallops 
Island).  By  1933,  Wallops  Island  Association  facilities  included 
a  clubhouse,  the  large  Fuller  Cottage,  and  several  smaller 
buildings  and  attendants'  cottages,  all  near  the  Life  Saving 
Station  on  northern  Wallops  Beach. 

In  1933,  the  Wallops  Island  Association  was  incorporated 
into  the  Wallops  Island  Club,  which  became  owner  of  Wal- 
lops Island.  The  old  Wallops  Island  Association  clubhouse 
was  badly  damaged  in  the  Great  Hurricane  of  1933,  so  the 
Fuller  Cottage  was  remodeled  as  the  new  Wallops  Island 
Clubhouse.  In  1945,  the  clubhouse  and  the  Coast  Guard  Sta- 
tion were  the  only  intact  buildings  on  the  island.  The  Wallops 
Island  Club  remained  until  1947.  By  1949,  the  clubhouse  was 
storm-damaged,  and  later  it  too  was  completely  destroyed. 

THE  U.S.  NAVY 

The  Chincoteague  Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  was  commissioned  in  January  1943  at  Wallops  Neck, 
Virginia,  about  six  miles  north  of  Wallops  Island.  The  Naval 
Auxiliary  Air  station  was  then  a  training  base,  but  it  was  to 
be  expanded  to  include  an  ordnance  test  facility  on  Wallops 
Island  as  well.  The  Navy  originally  planned  to  condemn  the 
entire  island  for  purchase  from  the  Wallops  Island  Club,  but 
that  plan  fell  through  when  sites  for  Naval  ordnance  ranges 
were  established  in  California,  and  Wallops  Island  was  rele- 
gated to  a  smaller  base.  The  Navy  condemned  and  leased 
northern  Wallops  Island  from  the  Wallops  Island  Club  for 
$6,000  per  year  in  spring  1947,  forcing  the  Club  to  evacuate.  In 
1950,  the  Navy  was  granted  a  continuing  land-use  permit  for 
northern  Wallops  Island  by  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Aeronautics,  which  then  owned  all  of  the  island  except 
the  Coast  Guard  Station.  Naval  operations  on  the  island  were 
restricted  to  the  area  north  of  37°  51'  54". 

The  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station  of  the  Chincoteague 
Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station  included  aerial  bombard- 
ment and  gunnery  ranges  on  northern  Wallops  Island.  At 
first,  it  was  also  planned  to  include  a  range  at  the  southern 
edge  of  the  Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station  from  which  artillery 


and  missiles  would  be  fired  out  to  sea  across  northern  Wal- 
lops Island,  but  this  plan  was  abandoned  under  harsh  criti- 
cism from  fishermen  using  Chincoteague  Inlet.  Actual  bomb 
drops  and  firings  on  Wallops  Island  continued  from  1948  to 
1959.  Several  target  areas  for  aerial  bombardment  were  estab- 
lished, but  the  most  elaborate  was  the  "target  center  range"  on 
north-central  Wallops  Island,  with  an  extensive  grid  system 
of  ground  markers  by  which  pilots  aligned  approaches  to  the 
target  bunker  at  range  center;  many  deteriorating  wooden 
markers,  cables,  and  the  fortified  bunker  are  still  in  place. 
Observation  towers  for  photography  and  theodolite  stations 
were  constructed  on  the  periphery  of  the  range;  these  are  also 
intact.  Only  practice  bombs  containing  small  smoke  charges 
were  dropped  on  Wallops  Island,  with  the  exception  of  the 
unvegetated  sand  spit,  Gunboat  Point,  which  was  accreting 
northward  from  Cow  Gut  Flat  into  Chincoteague  Inlet  at  the 
northern  end  of  Wallops  Island.  There,  live  bombs,  incendiar- 
ies, and  trench-digging  bombs  were  exploded  with  relative 
safety;  even  so  these  had  little  effect  on  the  natural  accretion  of 
Gunboat  Point.  Sea  targets  were  anchored  offshore  from 
Wallops  Beach  for  southward  bombing  runs  aligned  on  Assa- 
teague  Island.  Targets  were  set  on  Wallops  Beach  for  north- 
ward aerial  strafing  runs,  and  a  gunnery  range  was  built  on 
northern  Wallops  beach  for  firings  —  including  some  missies 

—  OUt  to  Sea.  continued  on  page  21 
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There's  something  intoxicating  about  the  world  of  float         panfish  such  as  bluegill,  crappie,  and  rockbass  to  larger 
fishing.  With  a  mere  stroke  of  the  paddle  you're  enveloped         gamefish  such  as  smallmouth  and  largemouth  bass,  trout, 

pike,  walleye,  and  muskie.  Pick  a  stream  that  contains  good 
populations  of  the  species  you're  interested  in  and  the  plan- 
ning is  already  underway. 

Next,  home  in  on  a  good  stretch  of  the  chosen  river.  Inquiry 

at  tackle  shops  and  fish  and  game  departments  or  a  call  to  the 

local  warden  can  reveal  very  helpful  information  in  this 

regard.  It's  surprising  how  drastically  different  stretches  of 

the  same  river  can  vary  in  the  quality  of  sport  they  offer. 

Sometimes  even  the  fish  species  present 

will  vary,  depending  upon  which 

stretch  you  choose  to  float. 

Once  you've  selected  a  stream  and 
a  general  area  you  want  to  drift, 
start  looking  for  likely  put-in  and 
take-out  points.  Good  state  maps 
can  yield  some  information  in 
this  regard,  since  it's  almost 
always  possible  to  wrestle 
in  a  canoe  or  johnboat  vir- 
tually anywhere  that  a 
road  crosses  the  river 
or  comes  within  a  hun- 
dred feet  of  it.  No  ela- 
borate launching  ramps 
are  required. 

the  Adventure,  relaxation,  solitude,  and  good  fishing  H3mapshave 

shoreline  grass.  Ears  de-  ^g  hiring  aJlglerS  tO  the  rfver.         ,      ..,„,„  °f™jordraw- 

light  in  the  songs  ot  birds  °  °  back  that  the  float  tisher  should 

caroling  in  the  riverside  trees.  be  aware  of.  They  misrepresent  river 

Squirrels  chatter  at  the  strangers  entrench-  DV  Gerald  AllTiy         miles.  This,  in  turn,  leads  to  the  most  common 


•here's  something  intoxicating  about  the  world  of  float 
fishing.  With  a  mere  stroke  of  the  paddle  you're  enveloped 
in  a  world  of  rippling  currents  and  peaceful,  sedate  pools. 
Everyday  cares  seem  remote  and  inconsequential  here.  The 
din  of  traffic  in  the  auto-clogged  cities,  the  blare  of  loud 
conversation,  the  congestion  that  plagues  mind  and  lungs 
alike  are  only  vague  memories  once  you  turn  the  first  bend  in 
the  river  away  from  the  road. 

There's  adventure,  too,  in  the  world  of  float  fishing  —  a 
constant  sense  of  mystery  about  what  the  next  turn  in  the 
river  will  bring.  Sometimes  fast  rapids 
must  be  negotiated,  and  always  there  is 
the  challenge  of  plotting  one's  course  on 
topo  maps  to  anticipate  what  lies 
ahead. 

Float  fishing  is  a  feast  for  the 
senses  as  well.  Dawn  creeps  slowly 
up  in  an  orange  glow  as  you  lie 
camped  along  the  stream.  Soon 
the  skillet  is  graced  with  eggs 
and  bacon,  bread  browns  gent- 
ly in  sweet  country  but- 
ter, and  the  unmatched 
aroma  of  freshly-brewed 
coffee  spreads  through- 
out the  riverside  camp. 
Eyes  feast  on  the  spar- 
kle of  dew  glim- 


e  next  turn  in  the         the  same  river  can 

Getting 
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ed  beneath  their  favorite  hickory  tree. 

Soon  enough,  however,  a  smallmouth,  perhaps  a  bluegill  or 
trout,  punctures  the  stream's  surface  with  a  hearty  rise.  Sud- 
denly you're  reminded  just  why  you  are  there.  Hastily  you 
break  camp  and  with  a  crisp  stroke  of  the  paddle,  you  are 
drifting  in  midstream,  casting  towards  the  shaded  shoreline. 
Having  paddled  several  miles  the  day  before,  you  are  far  from 
the  road  and  far  from  the  hard-fished  waters.  It  is  a  world  of 
your  own.  The  bass  let  you  know  quickly  that  they've  seen 
few  lures  in  their  lives.  They  climb  onto  the  tiny  spinnerbait 
with  abandon,  erupting  from  the  water  in  leaps  that  send  a 
sparkle  of  spraying  water  shimmering  in  every  direction,  like 
a  circle  of  gems. 

Float  fishing  has  appeal  for  the  romantic  reason  of  getting 
away  from  pent-up  city  life  as  well  as  for  the  practical  motiva- 
tion of  access  to  prime  angling  territory  that  is  only  lightly 
fished.  There  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  fertile  rivers  flowing 
through  Virginia  that  only  rarely  have  a  lure  or  fly  dragged 
through  them.  As  you  can  well  imagine,  the  fish  in  these 
stretches  of  river  are  much  more  susceptible  to  our  offerings 
than  those  in  hard-pressed  waters  accessible  by  highway. 

But  to  reap  these  dual  rewards  of  float  fishing  —  the 
romantic  and  the  practical  —  a  thorough  knowledge  of  where 
and  when  to  float  and  how  to  equip  yourself  and  carry  out 
this  delightful  sport  is  required.  Here  are  some  tips  and 
insights  I've  gained  from  two  decades  of  float  fishing  over 
many  miles  of  rivers. 

Detailed  planning  is  the  key  to  a  successful  float  trip. 
Haphazard,  spur-of-the-moment  expeditions  rarely  turn  out 
to  be  rewarding.  Often  they  can  sink  into  downright  disasters. 
The  first  step  is  to  choose  a  good  river.  There  are  many 
well-known  waters  in  Virginia  to  choose  from,  and  even  more 
remote,  small  streams  that  offer  untapped  potential. 

Fish  species  found  in  float  rivers  range  from  the  common 


mistake  beginning  float  fishermen  make  —  picking 
too  long  a  trip  for  the  allotted  time. 

Rivers  seldom  dart  downstream  in  a  straight  line  as  road 
maps  depict  them.  More  often  than  not,  they  wind  their  way 
along  in  circuitous  routes  that  turn  out  to  be  twice  as  long  as 
the  road  maps  show  them  to  be.  The  results?  Panic,  after-dark 
paddling,  perhaps  even  an  unplanned-for  night  on  the  river 
with  insufficient  food,  water,  and  shelter.  All  in  all,  it  makes 
for  a  bad  trip  when  the  venture  turns  out  to  be  twice  as  long  as 
you'd  anticipated. 

Fortunately,  there's  an  easy  way  around  this.  The  first  step 
is  to  purchase  topo  maps  from  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
Map  Distribution  Office,  1200  South  Eads  Street,  Arlington, 
Virginia,  22202.  These  will  give  an  accurate  reading  on  the 
true  mileage  of  the  drift  you're  contemplating.  They'll  also 
show  most  rapids,  dams,  and  other  hazards  that  you  should 
be  aware  of. 

Even  with  "topos,"  it's  wise  to  bite  off  a  smaller  section  of 
river  than  your  first  impulse  would  suggest.  If  the  fishing 
water  is  any  good,  you'll  want  to  anchor  and  probe  certain 
pools  and  riffles  meticulously,  perhaps  even  getting  out  to 
wade  some  stretches.  You'll  also  want  to  stop  for  leisurely, 
relaxing  meals,  rather  than  rushing  through  the  trip  as  if  you 
were  on  a  race. 

For  most  fishing  trips,  I  plan  on  a  maximum  of  one  mile  per 
hour.  I  spent  many  a  full-day  trip  on  a  stretch  as  short  as  four 
miles,  when  the  fishing  was  good  and  there  was  little  barren, 
shallow  water  that  had  to  be  paddled  through. 

To  execute  a  float  trip  properly,  two  vehicles  are  required. 
One  car  is  left  at  the  take-out  point,  while  the  anglers,  gear, 
and  boat  are  piled  in  the  other  one  and  taken  to  the  put-in 
location.  Then,  when  you  finish  the  float,  your  second  car  or 
truck  is  right  there  to  load  up  and  use  to  pick  up  the  put-in 
vehicle  on  the  way  home. 
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I've  taken  more  trips  than  I'd  care  to  remember  with  only 
one  car,  relying  on  my  thumb  to  get  me  back  between  the 
put-in  and  take-out  points,  but  this  approach  is  not  recom- 
mended. Just  when  you  start  looking  for  a  ride  to  get  back  to 
your  car,  vehicles  become  depressingly  scarce  along  the  back- 
country  roads.  If  you  do  try  this  approach,  however,  be  sure  to 
unload  your  boat  and  gear  at  the  put-in  point,  drive  down- 
stream to  the  take-out  spot,  leave  the  car,  and  then  hitchhike 
back  up  to  the  launching  point.  When  you  finish  the  float, 
you'll  be  tired  and  it  may  well  be  late.  You  won't  feel  like 
hitchhiking  at  this  time  and  you'll  be  glad  to  have  the  vehicle 
there,  ready  to  load  up. 

There's  plenty  of  room  for  variety  in  the  choice  of  fishing 
craft  for  float  trips.  Johnboats,  canoes,  rubber  rafts,  and  float 
tubes  all  work,  and  all  have  their  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. 

For  more  serious  fishing  trips,  however,  the  selection  can  be 
narrowed  down  to  johnboats  and  canoes.  Johnboats  are 
fine  if  the  stretch  you're  floating  doesn't  have  any  long,  cur- 
rentless  stretches  that  have  to  be  paddled  through  or  tricky 
rapids  to  negotiate.  They  also  allow  a  bit  more  stability  for  the 
angler  who  likes  to  stretch  and  move  about,  or  occasionally 
even  stand  up  carefully. 

However,  probably  the  best  craft  of  all  for  float  fishing  is  a 
16-  to  18-foot  shoe-keel  canoe.  These  craft  offer  a  greater 
carrying  capacity  than  johnboats  and  a  shallow  draft.  They 


are  great  for  shooting  through  narrow  passages  and  steep 
rapids  which  require  quick,  sharp  steering  capabilities.  If  you 
come  to  a  slow,  shallow  pool  that's  not  good  for  fishing,  you 
can  paddle  a  canoe  through  it  in  minutes. 

Of  course  you  can  mount  a  motor  on  a  johnboat  or  canoe 
and  use  it  to  run  through  poor  fishing  stretches.  If  it's  at  all 
possible,  though,  I  like  to  avoid  breaking  the  peace  and  still- 
ness of  a  float  trip  with  a  noisy  outboard.  I'm  not  against 
outboards  per  se.  I  have  three  that  I  use  for  various  types  of 
lake  fishing  and  big  river  angling,  but  for  float  fishing  rivers 
and  streams,  I'm  a  firm  believer  in  muscle  power  and  respect- 
ing the  quiet  of  the  scene  by  leaving  the  motors  at  home. 

If  you  don't  have  any  experience  in  a  canoe,  be  sure  to 
practice  on  a  lake,  pond,  or  quiet  stretch  of  river  before  trying 
a  full-fledged  float  trip.  There  may  be  some  tricky  rapids  to 
negotiate,  and  the  middle  of  a  float  trip,  when  you're  miles 
from  help,  is  not  the  place  to  learn  the  basics  of  canoeing. 

Whatever  craft  you  choose,  a  prerequisite  for  enjoyable 
float  fishing  is  paying  sufficient  attention  to  the  task  of  han- 
dling the  boat.  Usually  two  and  sometimes  three  fishermen 
will  be  in  a  boat.  One  of  them  should  be  responsible  at  all 
times  for  steering  and  keeping  track  of  the  boat's  progress. 
This  is  not  to  say  this  person  can't  fish  at  all.  On  the  contrary, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  stretches  where  you  can  drift  for 
minutes  at  a  time  without  anyone  touching  the  paddle  or  oars. 
But  when  a  stroke  is  necessary  to  right  the  angle  or  progress  of 
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the  boat  for  good  casting  or  to  avoid  a  rock  or  logjam,  one  man 
should  be  responsible  for  that  duty.  Of  course  this  task  should 
be  switched  off  and  on,  for  the  person  in  the  bow  who  gets  to 
fish  uninterrupted  will  get  much  better  sport  than  the  one 
doing  the  paddling. 

If  you  choose  good  fishing  waters,  however,  only  a  small 
amount  of  time  should  have  to  be  devoted  to  steering  the  boat. 
This  generally  means  avoiding  steep  gradient  streams  with 
an  abundance  of  white  water.  If  shooting  rapids  is  what 
you're  interested  in,  fine.  But  for  most  fishermen,  a  few  riffles 
or  mild  rapids  every  half  mile  or  so  is  plenty  to  negotiate.  The 
optimum  river  will  have  some  riffles  every  now  and  then,  but 
also  a  lot  of  slow  or  medium-current  water  with  good  fish 
cover  that  can  be  probed  with  a  minimum  of  boat  handling. 

While  most  well-planned  float  trips  are  safe  and  gentle 
affairs,  it's  wise  to  pack  a  certain  amount  of  emergency  gear 
and  enough  equipment  to  stay  on  the  river  overnight,  should 
the  need  arise.  Bring  an  extra  gallon  jug  of  water,  a  compact 
"space  blanket"  for  emergency  bedding,  flashlight,  waterproof 
matches,  first  aid  kit,  an  extra  paddle,  rain  suit,  and  of  course, 
life  preservers.  For  temporary  boat  repairs,  I  like  to  pack  along 
a  few  pieces  of  thin  tin  and  "liquid  metal"  that  can  be  used  to 
patch  holes  that  sharp  rocks  sometimes  rip  into  boats.  Duct 
tape  can  also  be  used  to  repair  small  holes  in  canoes  and 
johnboats. 

Space  for  gear  is  limited  on  a  float  trip,  but  I  always  bring 
both  fly  fishing  and  spinning  tackle.  Too  often,  I've  found 


the  fish  feeding  heartily  on  one  or  the  other  type  of  offering 
exclusively.  A  classic  example  is  when  a  good  hatch  of  may- 
flies comes  off  and  the  trout  or  bass  won't  touch  anything  but 
a  delicate  fly.  If  you  only  had  spinning  gear,  you'd  just  about 
go  hitless  while  fish  slashed  at  the  flies  all  around  you.  Talk 
about  frustration! 

Both  types  of  tackle  should  be  on  the  light  side  for  most 
float  fishing.  Light  lures  and  small  flies  will  usually  outscore 
the  heavier  gear,  since  many  rivers  are  quite  clear  and  the  fish 
chary.  For  spinning,  I  like  a  light  or  ultralight  outfit  with  a  rod 
measuring  5Vz  to  6V2  feet  and  a  reel  spooled  with  4-  to  6-pound 
line.  If  muskies  or  pike  are  present,  heavier  tackle  will  be 
required.  Lures  such  as  spinnerbaits,  plastic  worms,  Lazy 
Ikes,  Flatfish,  marabou  jigs,  plastic  grubs,  spinners,  spoons, 
crankbaits,  and  floating  minnow  plugs  such  as  Rebels  and 
Repalas  are  excellent  choices  for  most  float  fishing. 

I  also  use  live  bait  with  this  spinning  gear.  Often  it's  wise  to 
bring  a  seine  along  to  catch  minnows,  hellgrammites,  cray- 
fish, or  small  catfish  along  the  way  when  the  fish  prove 
finicky  and  uninterested  in  plastic  and  metal  offerings. 

For  fly  fishing,  a  IV2-  to  9-foot  rod  taking  a  5-  to  7-weight 
forward  floating  line  is  optimum.  Add  a  leader  of  6  to  10  feet 
and  a  few  extra  spools  of  2X  to  5X  tippet  material  and  you're 
set  for  action.  If  trout  are  on  the  agenda,  I  wear  my  vest  which 
has  roughly  500  or  600  flies  in  it.  You  never  know  what  these 
persnickety  gamesters  are  going  to  want. 

Marabou  streamers,  muddlers, sculpins,  big  stonefly 
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nymphs,  and  hellgrammite  imitations  work  well  under  the 
surface  for  panfish,  bass,  and  pike.  On  top,  deer  hair  bugs, 
sponge  spiders,  small  poppers,  and  grasshopper  imitations 
draw  frenzied  strikes  on  most  float  trips. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  bringing  both  fly  and  spinning 
gear,  plus  a  seine  to  catch  live  bait,  is  that  you  can  try  a  wide 
variety  ot  offerings  on  the  fish  to  find  a  particular  pattern  that 
produces  best  results  on  that  day.  It  may  be  spinners  in  the 
riffles,  Rapalas  twitched  along  the  surface,  sponge  spiders 
inched  back  from  shore,  or  minnows  drifted  through  deep, 
slow  holes  that  best  do  the  trick.  On  any  given  day  and  stretch 
of  water,  one  or  two  techniques  and  offerings  are  likely  to 
prove  superior  to  other  methods.  By  trying  a  variety  of  water 
types  with  a  number  of  different  lures,  baits,  and  flies,  you  can 
quickly  home  in  on  the  tactic  of  choice  for  that  time  and  place. 
Then  for  the  rest  of  the  trip  you  can  concentrate  your  energies 
on  that  payoff  approach. 

Use  your  anchor  often  when  probing  the  different  water 
to  unlock  this  pattern.  Sometimes  the  fish  may  prefer  the 
eddies  below  heavy  rapids,  other  times  the  deep  slow  pools, 
shorelines,  logjams,  or  shallow  sloughs  out  of  the  main  cur- 
rent. Once  you  find  the  proper  habitat,  float  fishing  allows 
you  to  pass  by  all  the  unproductive  water  types  and  concen- 
trate your  efforts  on  the  areas  that  are  holding  fish  at  that 
particular  time. 

One  difficulty  float  fishing  may  cause  is  spooked  fish. 
You're  heading  right  into  the  fish's  cone  of  vision  as  you  drift 


Fish  are  plentiful  and  less 
wary  in  rivers  than  in 
often-fished,  crowded 
lakes  (far  left}, 
lohnboats  or  canoes  are 
best-suited  for 
float  fishing  [left]. 


downstream,  and  being  up  high  in  the  boat  makes  you  more 
visible  to  the  fish  than  the  wading  angler. 

There  are  several  ways  to  avoid  this  problem.  One  obvious 
step  is  to  float  on  the  least  fishy-looking  part  of  the  river.  If  the 
shorelines  are  producing,  float  out  in  the  middle  and  cast  in 
towards  the  banks.  If  the  fish  are  holding  in  deep,  midstream 
holes,  float  close  to  the  shore  and  cast  out  to  the  deeper  water. 
If  the  channel  of  the  stream  runs  along  one  side,  float  the  other, 
shallow  side  and  cast  over  into  the  deeper  holding  water. 

It's  also  generally  best  to  cast  across  and  upstream,  rather 
than  downstream,  unless  the  river  is  too  narrow  for  this 
approach.  With  the  boat  moving  down  towards  the  fish  and 
the  lure  being  retrieved  up  towards  the  boat,  downstream 
casts  often  result  in  spooked  fish  if  they  follow  the  lure  for  any 
distance  before  striking. 

Furthermore,  a  lure  being  pulled  upstream  doesn't  realisti- 
cally imitate  the  true  movements  of  struggling  insects  or 
injured  baitfish,  which  wouldn't  be  strong  enough  to  fight  the 
current  like  that  and  swim  upstream.  A  cast  upstream  and 
across,  on  the  other  hand,  accurately  mimics  a  crippled  forage 
fish  struggling,  but  being  tumbled  downstream  helplessly 
with  the  current. 

It's  almost  always  preferable  to  take  overnight  float  trips 
whenever  possible.  This  puts  you  on  the  water  during  those 
productive  hours  of  dusk  and  dawn,  when  the  shoppers  in 
any  gamefish  population  are  usually  on  the  prowl.  It  also 
makes  for  a  richer,  more  enjoyable  fishing  experience  not  to 
have  to  get  up  hours  before  dawn  to  drive  to  the  water,  and 
then  have  to  drive  back  tired  and  bedraggled  late  at  night.  For 
planned  overnight  trips,  bring  extra  clothes  and  a  sleeping 
bag  packed  in  waterproof  bags  (heavy  trash  bags  will  do), 
food,  cooking  gear,  lantern,  and  a  ground  tarp  or  tent. 

Follow  these  steps  for  getting  started  in  float  fishing  and 
you'll  probably  find  yourself  spending  less  and  less  time  on 
the  crowded  lakes.  Drifting  with  the  soothing  flow  of  a  river  is 
at  once  relaxing  and  stimulating.  It's  a  hopelessly  addicting 
sport,  a  rewarding  way  to  escape  the  noise  and  routines  of  the 
workaday  world,  and  also  a  potent  technique  for  catching 
more  fish. 
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Grouse-Watching 

The  author  observes  a  hen  and  her  rather  large  family 
living  —  surprisingly  —  in  close  proximity  to 

human  beings. 


by  Robert  C.  Glotzhober 
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It  was  a  warm  morning  near  the  end  of  May.  The  smooth 
surface  of  the  lake  glistened  with  the  early  sun.  As  I  crossed 
the  bridge  over  the  inlet  of  the  lake,  a  board  creaked.  Waves 
rippled  across  the  surface  of  the  lake  as  a  muskrat  slipped  into 
hiding  between  the  bullrushes  and  water  loosestrife  at  the 
lake's  edge.  Stopping  for  a  moment,  I  could  hear  the  "wichity- 
wichity"  of  a  yellow-throat  and  the  proud  witnessing  of  a 
red-wing.  Except  for  the  singing  of  these  lakeside  birds,  the 
earth  seemed  still. 

After  a  short  pause,  I  left  the  bridge  to  continue  toward  my 
destination.  For  nearly  a  week,  I  had  been  daily  checking  the 
nest  of  a  ruffed  grouse  before  going  to  work  in  the  morning 
and  again  before  sunset.  The  previous  evening  I  had  seen 
small  hairline  cracks  in  nearly  all  the  eggs.  Hatching  time  was 
at  hand. 

Entering  the  woods,  I  was  enjoying  the  last  vestiges  of 
spring  as  I  walked  quietly.  The  vast  carpets  of  trilliums  had 
turned  from  white  to  pink  with  age.  The  other  spring  wild- 
flowers  were  also  passing,  as  the  canopy  of  leaves  overhead 
cast  a  heavy  shadow  on  the  forest  floor.  Life  would  soon 
proceed  at  the  slower  rate  of  summer,  except  for  the  busy 
humming  of  mosquitoes. 

Rounding  a  bend  in  the  trail  I  could  see  a  small  clump  of 
musclewood  (American  hornbeam).  It  was  at  the  base  of  this 
clump  of  trees  where  the  hen  grouse  had  pushed  out  a  hollow 
in  the  fallen  leaves.  In  this  hollow,  she  laid  her  buff-colored 
eggs.  Sitting  perfectly  still  on  the  nest,  her  brown  speckled 
body  blended  with  her  surroundings. 

I  tried  to  show  a  group  of  14  second-graders  the  nest  one 
day.  The  hen  was  sitting  on  the  nest  10  feet  from  us,  but  at 
first  no  one  could  see  her.  Then  three  youngsters  spotted  her. 
While  everyone  concentrated  on  the  base  of  the  tree,  I  walked 
forward.  When  I  was  five  feet  away,  the  hen  exploded  into  the 
air  like  a  feathered  bombshell,  making  our  hearts  race.  Her 
take-off  scattered  the  leaves  on  the  ground,  sending  some  of 
them  falling  over  the  eggs,  adding  to  their  natural  camouflage. 
These  youngsters  had  experienced  firsthand  the  meaning  and 
importance  of  protective  coloration. 

As  I  approached  the  nest  on  this  day,  the  hen  sat  in  her 
nest.  During  the  early  stages  of  incubation  (a  21-  to  24- 
day  period)  she  would  fly  up  while  I  was  still  some  distance 
from  the  nest.  More  recently,  if  a  group  approached  or  if  I 
made  an  indirect  approach,  she  would  sit  tight.  This  morning, 
despite  my  direct  approach,  she  sat  still  until  I  was  only  a  few 
feet  away. 

Suddenly  she  jumped  from  the  nest,  ran  about  20  feet, 
stopped  and  looked  at  me  briefly.  Then  she  fluttered  on  the 
ground,  dragging  one  wing  limply.  This  broken  wing  act 
might  have  drawn  a  fox  or  raccoon  from  the  nest,  but  I  just 
watched  her.  After  a  moment  I  walked  up  to  look  at  the  nest. 
The  hen  mewed  anxiously,  walking  in  a  semicircle  around  the 
nest,  always  just  out  of  sight  in  the  brush.  She  had  no  way  of 
knowing  my  intentions  were  not  predatory. 

Days  of  checking  the  nest  had  brought  their  reward.  A 
fluffy  mass  of  chicks  filled  the  nest.  They  lay  motionless, 
perhaps  from  some  instinct  to  avoid  detection  or  because  of 
exhaustion  from  hatching.  Certainly  they  had  hatched  recently 
for  there  were  still  a  few  matted  feathers  that  had  not  dried 
out.  I  counted  twelve  chicks  but  could  not  tell  for  sure  if  there 
were  more.  I  resisted  the  urge  to  pick  them  up  for  a  more 


accurate  count,  knowing  I  could  come  back  later  and  count 
empty  shells  with  less  disruption  to  the  new  family. 

Staying  for  a  moment  longer,  I  marveled  at  the  delicate 
lines  of  color  in  the  chicks'  feathers.  My  awe  of  the  chicks 
gradually  dimmed  as  another  stimulus  began  to  take  over: 
swarms  of  mosquitoes  were  making  definite  impressions  on 
me.  I  fought  the  urge  to  swat  and  run  for  another  minute  while 
I  photographed  the  chicks.  Then  I  beat  my  retreat.  As  I 
walked  back  down  the  trail,  I  could  hear  the  hen  working  her 
way  through  the  forest  underbrush  to  her  brood.  Within  a  few 
moments  after  I  was  gone  she  would  return  to  them.  In  a 
couple  of  hours,  the  precocial  chicks  would  follow  her  from 
the  nest  and  begin  searching  for  insects  to  eat. 

Nests  and  young  of  all  animals  have  always  held  a  fascina- 
tion for  me,  and  this  grouse  nest  was  particularly  exciting. 
One  reason  was  that  this  hen  was  unusually  prolific.  Ruffed 
grouse  clutches  average  from  nine  to  12  eggs.  This  nest  con- 
tained 16  eggs,  15  of  which  hatched  successfully.  Some 
authors  have  recorded  18  or  even  22  eggs  in  a  grouse  nest,  but 
these  were  known  to  be  nests  with  two  hens  sharing  a 
"community"  drop  nest.  There  was  never  any  evidence  of  a 
second  hen  anywhere  near  this  nest. 

Gallinaceous  birds  such  as  grouse,  quail,  and  pheasant 
commonly  have  a  large  annual  population  turnover.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  up  to  8  percent  of  their  population  to  die 
each  year,  and  be  replaced  the  following  spring.  An  "average" 
grouse  nest  with  10  eggs  would  have  only  two  survivors  the 
following  spring.  Studies  show  this  to  be  true  in  the  presence 
or  absence  of  hunting.  According  to  these  statistics,  this  hen 
would  provide  three  survivors.  She  certainly  did  her  part  to 
insure  species  survival! 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  nest  was  its 
location.  The  habitat  and  the  location  at  the  base  of  a  tree  were 
predictable.  But  this  nest  was  only  10  feet  from  one  of  the 
major  trails  at  a  nature  center  in  Lapeer  County,  Michigan. 
Each  day,  hundreds  of  children  and  adults  walked  right  past 
the  nest.  Most  of  them  never  knew  it  was  there,  but  the  grouse 
was  certainly  aware  of  them. 

It  is  significant  that  a  wild  and  wary  animal  would  success- 
fully nest  so  close  to  human  activity.  Biologists  and  others 
who  observe  wildlife  know  that  such  occurrences  are  not 
unusual.  Killdeer  commonly  nest  on  school  lawns.  One  suc- 
cessfully nested  twice  in  one  summer  in  the  middle  of  a 
parking  lot  in  Reston.  Barn  owls  living  in  the  Smithsonian 
tower  prey  on  rats  at  night  on  the  Washington  Mall.  I  once 
saw  a  wild  gray  fox  sneaking  around  the  outside  of  the  bird 
flight  cage  at  the  National  Zoo  in  Washington.  Even  more 
surprising  to  some,  suburban  Fairfax  County  supports  popu- 
lations of  beaver  and  wild  turkey,  both  usually  considered  to 
be  "wilderness"  animals. 

Wildlife  can  survive  close  to  people.  The  benefits  of  such  a 
close  relationship  are  many.  The  presence  of  wildlife 
stimulates  our  thoughts,  draws  our  minds  from  our  daily 
problems,  adds  thrill  and  excitement  to  a  simple  walk  and 
helps  to  remind  us  of  our  very  real  dependency  on  and 
relationship  with  the  natural  world.  To  enjoy  these  benefits, 
some  natural  areas  must  be  left  for  wildlife.  We  cannot 
depend  on  accident  to  leave  us  such  areas,  but  must  carefully 
plan  for  wildlife  "open"  areas.  Once  planned,  we  can  look  for  a 
chance  to  watch  a  grouse. 
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Panic  in  the  Pines 

Before  I  could  respond,  my  eye  fell  on  a  unique  boulder 
ahead  of  us.  I  stopped. 

"We've  walked  here  before!  I  remember  that  rock.  We've 
made  a  circle!" 

"We've  been  zigzagging,"  insisted  Jack,  "not  circling."  But  he 
stared  at  the  rock  and  wouldn't  say  he'd  never  seen  it  before. 

We  stood  looking  at  each  other. 

"I  don't  hear  the  stream  any  more." 

"In  the  thick  fog,  it  was 

impossible  to  get  clues 

or  to  orient  oneself." 

"Neither  do  I."  Jack  reached  under  his  poncho  to  get  the 
compass  from  his  pocket.  Then  he  took  off  the  poncho  and 
began  emptying  all  his  pockets. 

T  don't  have  it." 

We  looked  at  the  map  together.  "We're  right  about  there," 
Jack  pointed,  "and  there's  the  Pole  Bridge  Link  trail  where  we 
want  to  be.  The  only  problem  is,  how  do  we  get  there  from 
here?" 

In  the  thick  fog,  it  was  impossible  for  Jack  to  get  directional 
clues  from  the  sun  or  to  orient  himself  by  using  a  mountain 
peak  in  the  distance  as  a  reference  point. 

"How  could  we  be  dumb  enough  to  get  into  a  fix  like  this! 
Let's  strike  out  in  that  direction  and  hope,"  said  Jack. 

We  walked  on,  much  faster  than  before.  But  I  had  so  much 
adrenalin  surging  through  me  that  I  felt  I  could  keep  going 
forever  without  tiring. 

"Wait,  Jack  —  see  that  broken-off  tree  with  the  woodpecker 
holes?  I've  seen  it  before.  We're  still  going  in  circles!" 

"You're  wrong!  We  are  not!"  He  quickened  the  pace.  Then  he 
turned  back  and  said  accusingly,  "I  suppose  you  left  the 
matches  in  the  car?  And  the  light?  And  the  other  emergency 
supplies?" 

"We  aren't  going  to  need  them,"  I  snapped. 

He  quickened  the  pace. 

My  mind  was  racing.  "I  can't  believe  this  is  happening  to  us. 
If  the  fog  lifts,  how  low  will  the  temperature  drop  after  dark?" 

"Look  ahead!"  called  Jack,  interrupting  my  thoughts.  He 
was  pointing  to  a  little  knoll,  a  blessed  relief  from  the  unend- 
ing flatness.  We  climbed  it  and  read  the  benchmark:  2645  feet. 

"Get  the  map,"  I  said  eagerly.  "Look,  here  we  are.  .  .see  the 
dot  and  the  number  2645?" 

"Yes,  we  know  exactly  where  we  are,  but  we  still  haven't 
any  idea  which  way  to  go  to  get  out  of  here." 

We  studied  the  map.  If  we  could  maintain  a  straight  line  in 
any  direction  we  would  eventually  hit  a  trail  we  could 
follow  back  to  Skyline  Drive.  Ideally,  we  would  hit  Pole 
Bridge  Link,  the  trail  we  had  left  earlier,  in  less  than  half  a 
mile.  If  we  walked  at  a  different  angle,  we  would  reach  the 
Piney  Branch  Trail  somewhere  below  the  Link  Trail  intersec- 
tion. At  worst,  we  would  walk  several  miles  and  come  out 
onto  a  trail  about  four  miles  below  where  we  had  parked.  It 
would  be  dark  before  we  got  back  and  I  can't  see  in  the  dark, 
and  Jack  would  have  to  lead  me  by  the  hand. 

Jack  picked  a  direction,  and  we  decided  that  in  order  to  keep 
from  circling  we  would  choose  a  tree  100  feet  or  so  ahead  and 
walk  to  it,  choose  another  tree  and  walk  to  it,  and  so  on. 

Having  a  plan  of  action  cheered  us.  We  chose  a  silver  oak 
and  started  off  toward  it.  After  five  minutes  or  so  of  sighting 
and  walking,  sighting  and  walking,  the  ground  began  to  slope 
to  our  right.  We  altered  our  course  and  sighted  and  walked 
until  Jack  spotted  a  gully,  and  then  we  followed  it.  ("Always 
walk  downhill  or  downstream  if  you  are  lost"  is  fine  advice  if 
there's  a  hill  or  a  stream.) 
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At  last  we  came  out  on  a  well-used  trail.  A  glance  at  the 
map  showed  that  it  was  the  Piney  Branch  Trail,  and  we 
figured  out  that  we  were  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the 
Link  Trail.  In  less  than  half  a  mile  we'd  be  back  on  familiar 
ground. 

We  had  been  lost  for  about  45  minutes.  No  harm  was  done, 
and  we'd  learned  some  valuable  lessons  about  the  disorient- 
ing affects  of  fog  in  a  level  area  and  the  importance  of  checking 
to  make  sure  the  compass  is  still  in  your  pocket.  (We  found  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  back  seat  when  we  returned  to  the  car.) 

But  what  an  embarrassment!  Us,  lost?  Experienced  bush- 
whackers don't  get  lost.  What  would  our  fellow  members  of 
the  Potomac  Appalachian  Trail  Club  (PATC)  think  of  us  if 
they  knew? 

"They  need  never  know,"  said  Jack. 

But  talking  about  a  scary  experience  helps  me  get  it  off  my 
mind  so  I  can  concentrate  on  other  things.  There  was  no  way  I 
could  keep  this  adventure  between  the  two  of  us.  I  told  the 
story  as  soon  as  we  got  home. 

Whenever  we  return  from  hiking  we  check  in  with  our 
friend  Len.  When  he  gets  back  from  one  of  his  solitary  mara- 
thons he  checks  in  with  us.  The  traditional  greeting  on  these 
calls  is,  "You  can  call  off  the  search  dogs,  we  made  it  back." 

But  this  time  I  said,  "Where  were  you  and  your  dogs  when 
we  were  lost  in  the  fog  in  the  region  of  Andrew  Gaunt?"  I  told 
him  the  whole  story.  And  then  he  reminded  me  of  the  foggy 
day  when  he  got  "turned  around"  near  White  Rocks  and  could 
hardly  believe  his  compass  reading.  That  made  me  feel  a  lot 
better. 

Some  months  later  I  recounted  the  story  to  one  of  PATC's 
most  venerable  hikers.  She  nodded  and  told  me  how  hikers 
often  become  disoriented  and  lost  in  the  fog  on  Dolly  Sods  in 
West  Virginia. 

So  our  hiking  friends  accepted  our  "adventure"  matter-of- 
factly,  often  matching  it  with  a  similar  story.  But  I  never  told 
any  of  the  friends  who  ask,  "But  isn't  it  dangerous?  Aren't  you 
afraid  you'll  get  lost?" 
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Personalities 


by  Francis  N.  Satterlee 


James  L.  Ogden 

Virginia  Game  Warden 

Jim  Ogden  is  a  native  of  the  Commonwealth,  having  been 
born  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  the  Rockbridge  County 
city  of  Buena  Vista.  His  father  and  mother  both  worked  in  the 
silk  mill  in  that  community.  However,  times  were  tough,  there 
were  many  mouths  to  feed,  and  the  elder  Ogden  supple- 
mented the  family  larder  with  game  and  fish  throughout  the 
year  as  the  seasons  permitted. 

Actually,  the  catching  of  fish  and  the  harvesting  of  game 
was  not  only  a  practical  solution  which  added  to  the  family 
food  supply,  it  was  also  a  form  of  recreation.  Jim  remembers 
well  the  time  when  he  was  old  enough  to  "tag  along  with  his 
dad"  when  there  was  hunting  to  be  done  or  fish  to  be  caught. 
This  took  place  when  Jim  was  about  five  years  old.  He  was 
not  allowed  to  carry  a  firearm  at  that  tender  age,  but  his 
daddy  would  take  time  to  show  him  to  properly  hold  and 
handle  guns  and  thus  began  a  long  period  of  learning  for  the 
lad.  His  father  also  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  natural  wonders  of 
the  woods  and  waters  and  he  was  constantly  sharing  his 
wisdom  with  his  son. 

At  about  age  nine,  Jim  was  allowed  to  shoot  at  game, 
mostly  squirrels,  but  was  still  not  allowed  to  carry  a  gun.  This 
his  father  did  and,  after  guiding  his  son's  shot,  retrieved  the 
gun  to  carry  it  himself.  Finally,  when  he  was  12,  Jim  was 
presented  with  his  first  firearm.  It  was  a  singleshot  410 
shotgun  which  his  father  bought  secondhand  for  $25.00  — 
including  a  box  of  shells.  Along  with  the  gun  came  a  firm 
reminder  that  whatever  game  Jim  shot  was  to  be  properly 
cleaned  and  used  —  not  ever  wasted!  While  growing  up,  Jim 
spent  most  of  his  free  time  in  the  woods,  especially  trout 
fishing  in  the  many  streams  which  flow  through  the  beautiful 
Blue  Ridge  near  Buena  Vista. 

Following  his  graduation  from  high  school,  he  worked  at  a 
variety  of  jobs.  In  the  early  1960s  he  married  the  former  Julie 
Royer,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Buena  Vista.  About  one  year 
later  he  became  aware  of  an  ad  in  the  paper  asking  for  Game 
Warden  applicants.  He  applied,  was  accepted  and,  following 
training  in  August  of  1964,  was  assigned  to  duty  in  Bedford 
County,  Virginia.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  was  assigned  to  High- 
land County  where  he  served  for  about  IV2  years.  In  1966  he 
assumed  his  current  duties  as  Warden  in  Virginia  Beach.  His 
greatest  satisfaction  is  in  being  able  to  work  outdoors  and 
with  people,  especially  young  people.  He  feels  that  the 
youngsters  are  a  precious  commodity  and  that  it  is  terribly 
important  that  they  learn  to  appreciate  and  care  for  the  land, 
animals,  and  creatures  in  our  waters. 

Jim  and  Julie  have  raised  three  boys.  Like  his  father  before 
him,  Jim  has  from  the  very  beginning  set  high  standards  for 
the  boys.  This  is  especially  true  in  their  association  with 
things  in  the  wild  and  with  firearms.  When  his  oldest  son 
"Cholly"  was  about  12  years  old,  Jim  was  satisfied  that  the 
youngster  had  sufficiently  absorbed  the  hunter  safety  train- 
ing which  he  had  been  teaching  him  over  the  years.  Conse- 
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quently  he  presented  him  with,  what  by  then  had  become  the 
well-used,  410  shotgun  that  his  father  had  given  him.  Since 
that  event,  the  410  has  once  again  been  handed  down.  This 
time  the  recipient  is  13-year  old  Ollie,  and  if  the  trend  con- 
tinues, Arbee  Ogden,  now  eight  years  of  age,  will  also  inherit 
the  piece  when  he  has  proved  himself. 
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A  Look  at  Laurel 
Bed's  Wildlife 


There's  more  than  big  trout 
at  the  Game  Commission's  Laurel  Bed  Lake. 


by  Tony  Decker 


The  morning  fog  had  barely  lifted  and  for  a  few  minutes  a 
thin  mist  rose  from  the  twinkling  surface  of  the  lake, 
drifting  slightly  westward  away  from  a  barely  perceptible 
breeze.  Then  the  sun's  heat  from  a  sky  of  clear  and  brilliant 
blue  warmed  the  air,  and  the  mist  vanished. 

A  few  crows  on  the  ridge  of  Clinch  Mountain  Spur  called 
angrily,  and  in  a  short  while  a  red-shouldered  hawk  sailed  out 
over  the  valley.  He  found  a  rising  thermal  and  circled  in  it, 
gaining  altitude  effortlesly,  the  "windows"  near  the  ends  of  the 
wings  showing  through,  and  when  he  banked  steeply  the  sun 
flashed  from  the  red  patches  on  the  upper  surfaces. 

In  dead  trees,  still  standing  from  the  water-killed  forest 
edge,  several  cedar  waxwings  hawked  expertly  for  flying 
insects.  At  times  one  would  fly  as  much  as  200  feet  to  snatch 
an  insect  with  an  audible  click  of  the  beak.  Much  nearer  the 
ground  a  pair  of  phoebes  caught  their  flying  prey,  quickly 
returning  to  a  dead  branch  to  watch  for  the  next  victims. 

The  dry  summer  weather  had  lowered  the  water  level  of 
the  lake  by  several  feet,  exposing  acres  of  mud  flat  and 
creating  an  attraction  for  shore  birds.  Most  noticeable  were 
the  big  killdeer  plovers  with  their  zebra-striped  face  and 
throat  patterns.  A  quarrelsome  group,  they  chased  each  other 
along  the  shore,  displaying  a  rich  rufous  on  the  rump  and  the 
feathers  of  the  upper  tail  coverts. 

A  number  of  smaller  shore  birds  also  worked  the  water's 
edge.  Like  a  miniature  killdeer  with  fewer  stripes,  a  semi- 
palmated  plover  and  two  western  sandpipers,  neither 
larger  than  sparrows,  ran  along  on  spindly  legs.  The  slightly 
longer  and  decurved  bills  of  the  westerns  were  the  only 
apparent  differences,  but  allowed  them  to  work  a  little  deeper 
in  the  water  than  the  semi-palmated. 

In  a  small  bay  —  a  soggy  mud  flat  from  the  receded  water 
—  a  smaller  yellowlegs  stalked  about.  Like  a  big  sandpiper  on 
long,  bright  yellow  legs,  he  could  work  well  into  the  water,  but 
this  day  was  finding  plenty  of  food  in  the  gooey  mud.  Nearby 
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a  spotted  sandpiper  searched,  pausing  every  few  steps  to 
teeter  his  rump  up  and  down.  His  body,  the  color  of  wet  sand, 
made  him  difficult  to  see  when  at  rest. 

Not  all  the  action  was  at  the  water's  edge.  In  the  shallows 
off  shore  a  group  of  blue- winged  teal  foraged.  They  tipped  up 
on  ends  to  reach  the  bottom  for  vegetation  and  small  aquatic 
life,  their  reddish  feet  thrusting  against  the  water  surface  to 
keep  their  heads  submerged.  As  they  tended  to  feed  together 
often  only  a  row  of  white  rumps  were  exposed,  like  wea- 
thered stumps,  until  they  bobbed  up  to  breathe  and  look 
about.  At  that  time  —  the  very  end  of  August  —  they  were  in 
the  "eclipse"  plumage  of  molting,  the  males  looking  very  much 
like  the  females,  and  without  the  distinctive  white  crescent  on 
the  face  that  would  return  when  the  molt  became  complete. 

The  wooded  shore  line,  with  its  drowned  trees,  was  just 
what  wood  ducks  like.  Several  groups  of  woodies  worked 
the  various  bays.  The  male  wood  ducks,  perhaps  America's 
gaudiest  bird,  were  also  in  the  eclipse  plumage,  still  having 
much  of  the  breeding  season  pattern,  but  much  reduced  in 
tone. 

Several  big  mallards  loafed  in  the  shallows  among  the 
stumps,  as  if  the  males  were  skulking  while  going  through  the 
molt.  Gone  were  the  bright  green  heads  so  distinctive  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

Farther  off  shore,  where  the  water  was  deeper,  two  pied- 
billed  grebes  dived  for  food,  often  coming  up  many  yards 
from  where  they  went  down.  In  spite  of  having  lobed  toes 
instead  of  fully  webbed  feet,  they  dived  and  swam  expertly 
under  the  surface. 

North  of  the  lake  the  one-time  farm  land  had  reverted 
rapidly  to  various  stages  of  natural  cover.  Tall  sedges,  dis- 
playing attractively  branched  seed  heads,  occupied  the  damp 
areas.  True  grasses,  ferns,  shrubs  and  hardwood  saplings 
covered  the  drier  land.  The  elevation  of  3600  feet  even  allowed 
a  few  red  spruce  trees  to  grow. 
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Dense  clumps  of  great  rhododendron  offered  nesting  sites 
to  song  birds.  Mountain  ash,  huckleberry,  chokecherry,  wild 
black  cherry,  blackberry,  and  other  fruit  producers  carried 
food  for  wildlife.  On  the  ground  beds  of  goldthread,  moss  and 
club-mosses  were  thick.  Like  tiny  evergreen  trees,  the  club- 
mosses  held  up  their  cone-like  sporophyls,  which  gave  off  a 
yellow  dust  of  spores  if  touched.  Some  wet,  acid  areas  even 
had  a  spongy  carpet  of  sphagnum  moss,  a  plant  more  often 
seen  much  farther  north. 

Much  branched  bracken  fern  stood  tall,  a  perfect  cover  for 
ruffed  grouse.  Hay-scented  fern  lent  its  familiar  odor,  and  the 
more  delicate  silvery  gladefern  also  found  a  place.  Unique 
among  the  ferns,  climbing  over  the  smaller  rhododendron  in 
one  restricted  area,  was  a  profusion  of  climbing  fern,  with  its 
hand-like  fronds,  twisting  as  expertly  up  any  support  as  a 
conventional  ivy. 

The  late  summer  blooms  were  profuse.  The  elm-leaved 
goldenrod  held  up  its  deliquescent  yellow  heads;  while  adja- 
cent stood  the  slender  goldenrod  with  its  blossoms  in  a  tight 
want  formation.  Tall  ironweed  and  Joe-Pye  weed  held  up 
their  reddish  domes,  and  nearby  the  white  heads  of  boneset 
and  flattopped  aster  nodded  in  the  breeze. 

All  this  cover  was  not  wasted,  even  though  all  nesting  was 
over.  Catbirds  mewed  from  the  thickets,  and  towhees  scratched 
in  the  fallen  leaves  beneath.  A  male  goldfinch  in  bright  yellow 
and  black  worked  some  of  the  plant  heads  for  seeds,  and  a 
female  redstart  flashed  her  lemon  and  black  among  the  tree 
branches  as  she  searched  for  insect  larvae.  Overhead,  a  late 
barn  swallow  coursed  for  air-borne  insects  on  his  way  south. 
A  month  before,  he  would  have  had  thousands  of  companions 
at  this  very  place. 

Like  their  relatives  the  crows,  ravens  were  heard  before 
appearing  high  over  the  valley,  their  black  stream-lined 
bodies  swiftly  cleaving  the  air.  Higher  still,  circling  on  the 
thermals,  one  turkey  vulture  and  three  black  vultures  climbed 
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on  almost  motionless  wings.  The  thermal  was  better  than 
most  to  allow  the  blacks,  with  their  shorter  wings,  to  ride 
without  their  usual  rapid  wing  beats  followed  by  a  short  sail. 
Well  below  them  a  broad-winged  hawk  circled  in  the  same 
rising  current. 

Back  in  the  woods,  away  from  the  lake,  the  crows  began 
another  chorus  of  protest.  Presently  a  Cooper's  hawk  sailed 
low  over  the  hardwood  forest  to  light  in  a  dead  tree  near  the 
shore.  As  large  as  a  crow,  with  handsomely  barred  and 
rounded  tail,  he  was  an  immature  hawk  with  vertical  breast 
streakings  and  brown  coloration. 

Peace  was  not  his  for  long.  A  much  smaller  replica  of 
himself,  except  in  mature  slate-blue  and  quite  square-tailed, 
there  came  a  sharp-shinned  hawk.  This  aggressive  little  fel- 
low dived  repeatedly  at  the  Cooper's,  and  for  a  time  sat  boldly 
a  few  feet  away  in  the  same  tree.  At  length  the  more  peaceful 
Cooper's  flew  off,  harried  along  by  the  sharp-shin. 

The  little  hawk  then  dived  at  some  killdeer,  chasing  them 
along  the  shore,  but  apparently  not  seriously  interested  in 
catching  any.  A  female  kingfisher,  sitting  on  a  stub  over  the 
shallows,  was  the  next  object  of  attention.  Repeatedly,  the 
kingfisher  was  forced  to  fly,  dodging  about.  Once  she  made  an 
avoidance  dive  into  the  water,  throwing  up  a  shower  of  water 
that  flashed  like  crystal  in  the  blazing  sunshine.  Finally  she 
gave  up  and  flew  off  up  the  lake.  The  sharp-shin  rested 
quietly  in  a  tree  for  a  while,  then  flew  up  into  the  older 
hardwood  forest  on  the  ridge. 

Far  across  the  lake,  on  the  south  ridge,  a  barred  owl  gave  an 
eight-note  call,  broken  by  a  perceptible  pause  in  the  middle. 
From  a  half  mile  west  along  the  ridge  came  the  hooted  reply, 
higher  pitched,  then  silence  again.  It  was  a  far  brighter  day 
than  usual  for  owls  to  be  calling. 

In  the  shallow  valley,  between  its  isolating  ridges,  the  quiet 
lake  glittered  in  the  slanting  afternoon  sunshine.  Water,  vege- 
tation, and  wildlife  performed  their  natural  roles. 

It  had  been  a  good  day  at  Laurel  Bed  Lake. 
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Fishing  for 
Everyman 

Pier  fishing  is  one  of  the 
most  inexpensive,  fun,  and 
relaxing  ways  to 
enjoy  angling. 

A  photo  essay  by  Dinny  Slaughter 

Nowhere  in  outdoor  sports  today  do  Americans  achieve 
such  harmony  as  in  pier  fishing. 

Pier  fishing  is  warm  sun,  cold  drinks,  good  conversation, 
fun,  and  freedom  from  pressure  to  excel  or  succeed. 

Where  else  can  you  go  today  with  only  five  dollars  or  less 
and  the  clothes  on  your  back,  and  have  fun,  excitement,  and 
entertainment  from  daylight  till  well  after  dark?  Pier  fishing  is 
today's  best  bargain!  Try  it! 


Wallops  Island 

While  the  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station  was  on  Wallops 
Island,  personnel  and  equipment  were  transported  by  boat 
from  the  Mosquito  Creek  basin  at  the  south  edge  of  the  Naval 
Auxiliary  Air  Station  to  the  Coast  Guard  Station  dock  on 
Wallops  Island.  Private  contracts  were  let  to  cut  a  stable  canal 
through  Walker  Marsh  at  Chincoteague  Inlet  in  the  early 
1950's  because  of  shoaling  there,  and  to  dredge  Sloop  Gut 
from  Chincoteague  Inlet  to  the  Coast  Guard  Station  in  the 
mid-1950's.  In  addition  to  Coast  Guardsmen,  Navy  personnel 
and  Marine  security  personnel  were  quartered  in  the  Wallops 
Island  Coast  Guard  Station  while  Wallops  Island  was  used 
for  the  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station.  Both  the  Chincoteague 
Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station  and  the  Naval  Ordnance  Test 
Station  closed  and  evacuated  completely  on  June  30,  1959. 

NACA  launched  the  first  rocket  from 
Wallops  Island  on  June  27, 1945.  Since 
then,  over  8,000  rockets  have  been 
launched. 

NASA 

In  April  1945,  Congress  authorized  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  (NACA)  to  set  up  a  base  on 
Wallops  Island  to  become  the  Pilotless  Aircraft  Research 
Station  of  N  ACA's  Langley  Research  Center  at  Langley  Field, 
Virginia.  NACA  first  leased  the  southern  1,000  acres  of  Wal- 
lops Island  from  the  Wallops  Island  Club  beginning  May  11, 
1945,  for  $2,000  per  year,  though  the  Wallops  Island  Club 
retained  grazing  rights  for  its  livestock  and  beach-use  rights 
on  NACA  land.  On  June  15,  1945,  NACA  leased  a  one-mile 
circle  of  land  on  northern  Assawoman  Island,  Virginia  (the 
barrier  island  immediately  south  of  Wallops  Island,  below 
Assawoman  Inlet),  from  H.  E.  Kelly  at  $100  per  year,  to 
become  "Target  Area  1."  After  the  Navy  gave  up  its  plan  to 
buy  Wallops  Island,  NACA  purchased  85  acres  on  southern 
Wallops  Island  from  the  Wallops  Island  Club  on  July  29, 1947, 
following  condemnation.  After  further  condemnation,  NACA 
purchased  the  remainder  of  the  island,  except  the  Coast 
Guard  Station,  from  the  Club  on  August  29,  1950,  for  some 
$93,000.  In  1958,  when  Congress  created  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  (NASA)  to  absorb  NACA, 
the  Wallops  Island  base  achieved  autonomy  as  Wallops  Sta- 
tion, and  on  July  1 ,  1959,  Wallops  Station  expanded  to  include 
all  facilities  vacated  by  the  Chincoteague  Naval  Auxiliary  Air 
Station,  the  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station,  and  the  Coast 
Guard.  In  1974,  Wallops  Station  became  the  NASA-Wallops 
Flight  Center.  Because  the  Navy  formerly  used  northern  Wal- 
lops Island,  and  because  of  safety  considerations  for  popula- 
tions on  Chincoteague  and  Assateague  Islands  to  the  north, 
establishment  of  NACA  and  NASA  test  facilities  has  been 
concentrated  on  the  southern  part  of  Wallops  Island. 

About  200  semi- wild  ponies  which  descended  from  settlers' 
stocks  or  belonged  to  the  Wallops  Island  Club  lived  in 
small  herds  on  Wallops  Island  in  1945.  NACA  had  them 
rounded  up  and  moved  to  Assateague  Island  during  summer 
1946  in  hopes  of  decreasing  horsefly  populations  on  Wallops 
Island,  and  so  that  NACA  could  spray  the  island  with  DDT 
for  mosquito  control  without  harming  the  ponies. 

Landing  craft  and  personnel  boats  were  used  initially  to 
ferry  men  and  material  between  a  NACA  dock  on  southern 
Wallops  Island  and  the  mainland  dock  on  Assawoman  Creek, 
near  Assawoman,  Virginia.  In  1949,  a  private  contractor 
dredged  the  channel  between  Wallops  Island  and  the  main- 
land, and  made  two  cuts  through  marsh  islands  to  shorten  the 
required  distance.  The  channel  was  redredged  and  deepened 
in  1954  to  accomodate  a  new  NACA  ferryboat.  In  1960,  a 
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two-mile  causeway  was  completed  to  provide  land  access 
between  Wallops  Island  and  the  mainland,  including  a  40-foot 
high  bridge  over  Cat  Creek/Del marva  Intracoastal  Waterway 
bayside  of  Wallops  Island. 

A  wooden  bulkhead,  built  to  protect  NASA  installations 
along  the  rapidly-eroding  southern  Wallops  Beach,  was 
breached  and  badly  damaged  during  the  March  1962  "Ash 
Wednesday  Storm,"  an  extreme  northeaster.  The  bulkhead 
has  been  rebuilt  and  fortified  in  successive  stages,  and  a 
primary  dune  was  artificially  built  up  and  stabilized  the 
entire  length  of  Wallops  Island  to  Gunboat  Point.  The  bulk- 
head and  dune  were  breached  again  in  April  1978  during  a 
severe  northeaster,  and  sustained  heavy  damage.  Periodic 
groin  construction  since  1962  has  resulted  in  47  wooden 
groins  along  southern  Wallops  Beach  to  hinder  erosion. 

NACA's  early  mission  at  Wallops  Island  involved  aerody- 
namic data  collection  during  supersonic  accelerations.  In  the 
Freely-Falling  Body  Program,  streamlined  bodies  were  dropped 
from  aircraft  at  high  altitudes  onto  Target  Area  1,  and  radar- 
tracked  as  they  accelerated  through  the  speed  of  sound.  Later, 
the  impact  area  was  moved  offshore  from  Wallops  Island,  and 
still  later  the  drops  were  replaced  by  rocket  boosters  which 
lifted  test  bodies  to  supersonic  speeds.  Target  Area  1  was 
abandoned. 

NACA  launched  the  first  rocket  from  Wallops  Island  on 
June  27,  1945.  Since  then,  over  8,000  rockets  have  been 
launched  there,  at  rates  of  up  to  hundreds  of  launches  annu- 
ally in  peak  years.  The  National  Sounding  Rocket  Program 
encompassed  many  of  these  missions  to  explore  upper 
atmospheric  and  near-space  environments;  other  missions 
have  been  in  support  of  more  advanced  space  flights  and 
vehicles.  Seventeen  satellites  have  been  launched  into  orbit 
from  Wallops  Island  aboard  solid  fuel  Scout  rockets. 

A  technical  complement  of  up  to  150  worked  on  Wallops 
Island  in  support  of  NACA  and  early  NASA  launches.  Most 
were  relocated  to  the  NASA  Main  Base,  formerly  the  Naval 
Auxiliary  Air  Station  at  Wallops  Neck  for  safety  after  its 
opening  by  NASA  in  1959.  Today,  less  than  50  employees  are 
stationed  at  the  launch  base  on  Wallops  Island  itself.  NASA 
has  constructed  many  specialized  facilities  on  Wallops  Island, 
including  six  launch  pads  and  various  rocket  launchers, 
blockhouses,  rocket  storage  buildings  and  assembly  shops,  a 
spin-balancing  lab,  and  meteorologic  towers  and  an  observa- 
tion center.  A  lagoon  sewage  system  is  located  bayside  on 
southern  Wallops  Island.  A  network  of  paved  roads  connects 
the  launch  areas  and  allied  facilities  on  southern  Wallops 
Island;  only  a  sandy  access  road  extends  northward  to  the 
Coast  Guard  Station,  Cow  Gut  Flat,  and  Gunboat  Point. 

MARINE  SCIENCE  CONSORTIUM 

Because  Wallops  Island  is  a  rocket  launching  base,  NASA 
has  necessarily  restricted  all  public  access  to  the  island. 
The  extensive  natural  habitats  thus  preserved  are  loosely 
managed  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  Chincoteague  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  On  northern 
Wallops  Island,  these  areas  also  provide  an  excellent  ecologi- 
cal laboratory  for  many  groups  of  students  from  the  Wallops 
Island  Marine  Science  Center  of  the  Marine  Science  Consor- 
tium, an  alliance  of  colleges  and  universities  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, West  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  Since 
1971,  as  many  as  10,000  high  school,  undergraduate,  and 
graduate  students  from  the  Marine  Science  Consortium  have 
visited  Wallops  Island  annually,  and  have  conducted  field- 
work  there  in  beach,  dune,  salt  marsh,  and  marine  environment. 

This  article  is  an  outgrowth  of  The  American  University's 
Project  IRIS:  intensive  Biometric  Intertidal  Survey  of  salt 
marsh  ecology  at  Wallops  Island.  Virginia.  IBIS  has  been 
funded  by  grants  from  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  Griffis  Foundation. 
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It  Appears  to  Me 


...  A  PERSON  OUGHT  TO  HAVE 
ONE 

From  time  to  time  the  good  folks  over 
at  the  Virginia  Institute  of  Marine  Science 
Sea  Grant  Program  come  up  with  some 
goodies  that  all  of  you  seem  to  be  right 
fond  of,  judging  by  the  response.  Well, 
sirs  and  ma'ams,  they  have  done  it  again. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Virginia  Seafood 
Council  and  the  Coastal  Plains  Regional 
Commission,  VIMS-SGP  has  produced 
three  new  fish  brochures  which  are  jim- 
dandy  supplements  to  the  ones  which 
they  produced  a  while  back  on  spot, 
bluefish,  and  the  black  sea  bass.  The 
newest  ones  are  entitled:  The  Croaker, 
The  Flounder,  and  The  Sea  Trout,  all  of 
which  are  free.  Each  of  the  pamphlets 
gives  an  astounding  amount  of  informa- 
tion for  its  size,  including  a  brief  history 
of  the  specie,  its  habits,  habitat  prefer- 
ence, and  commercial  value.  However, 
the  grabber  is  the  part  which  gives 
recipes  such  as  Flounder  with  Mush- 
room-Wine Sauce  or  Crab-Stuffed  Floun- 
der, just  to  mention  two.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested, write  for  the  brochure(s)  of  your 
choice  to  VIMS  Sea  Grant  Marine  Advi- 
sory Services,  College  of  William  &  Mary, 
Gloucester  Point,  Virginia  23062. 

For  the  most  part,  those  of  you  who 
read  this  are  natives  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  although  Historic  Homes  in 
Virginia  was  produced  for  visitors  to  the 
Old  Dominion  by  the  State  Travel  Ser- 
vice, it  is  well  worth  anyone's  time  to 
pick  one  up.  The  travel  folks  claim  it  is 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  ever  pro- 
duced. Sixteen  pages  in  length,  it  lists 
almost  100  historic  estates,  homes  and 
plantations,  giving  a  bit  about  the  histor- 
ical significance  of  each  and  how  to 
obtain  more  information.  Stop  by  one  of 
the  eight  Highway  Visitors  Centers  or 
the  city-based  offices  in  Richmond,  New 
York  or  Washington,  D.  C.  The  publica- 
tion is  free. 

No  doubt  y'all  have  planted  most  of 
what  you  plan  to  this  year,  but  I  reckon 
that  along  about  now  you  have  had,  or 
are  having,  some  creepy  critter  problems 
—  bugs  and  such  chawing  on  the  cab- 
bage or  tampering  with  the  tomotoes. 
Chevron  Chemical  company  has  an  an- 
swer to  your  problem  and  they  have 
whomped  up  a  free  poster  which  pro- 
vides tips  on  the  proper  way  to  handle 
chemicals.  In  it  you  will  find  information 


by  Curly 


on  how  to  mix,  store,  and  apply  chemi- 
cals, and  generally  the  things  you  need  to 
know  about  their  use.  The  poster  even 
has  a  diagram  of  a  typical  label  which 
may  be  found  on  chemical  products  used 
in  the  garden. . .  the  type  of  information  a 
person  should  know  before  using  chemi- 
cals. These  kind  folks  have  even  listed  a 
telephone  hot  line  which  can  be  used  day 
or  night  in  case  of  a  spill.  Get  your  copy 
from:  Manager,  Consumer  Affairs,  Chev- 
ron Chemical  Company,  P.O.  Box  7335, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94119. 

Our  friends  in  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Ser- 
vices have  been  burning  the  midnight  oil 
in  order  to  prepare  the  latest  in  their 
marvelous  series  of  publications  on  "Pick- 
ing." Now,  this  is  not  the  picking  asso- 
ciated with  banjos  and  git-rrs  and  such. 
This  picking  is  the  type  you  do  to  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Along  these  lines,  they 
have  produced  the  "1980  Pick-Your-Own 
Peaches  Guide"  and  since  July  is  the  per- 
fect time  for  peach-picking  in  Virginia, 
both  the  time  and  the  fruit  are  ripe.  FREE 
for  the  asking,  this  publication  lists  the 
orchards  throughout  the  state  which 
provide  this  kind  of  harvest.  Also  listed 
are  the  approximate  harvest  dates  and 
the  directions  (map  included)  to  these 
places.  Request  the  packet  by  writing 
Peaches,  DACS,  203  North  Governor 
Street,  Richmond,  Virginia  23219. 

. . .  FOR  YOUR  BOOKSHELF 

In  the  past  we  have  talked  about  being 
prepared  for  unusual  situations  when 
afield  or  afloat,  things  such  as  having  the 
right  kind  of  shoes  and  clothing  to  be  able 
to  cope  with  situations  which  might 
come  up  during  the  hunting  or  fishing 
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trip.  However,  we  haven't  said  much 
about  what  to  do  if  some  unforeseen 
malady  requires  medical  attention  at  a 
time  when  we  are  in  the  "boonies." 
Someone  has  said  it  for  us  and  in  a  much 
better  manner  than  I  reckon  would  be 
possible  even  if  we  all  did  it  by  commit- 
tee. "Forgey's  Wilderness  Medicine"  is  a 
124-pager  that  ought  to  be  as  much  a  part 
of  a  person's  camping  gear  as  water- 
proof matches.  In  this  publication,  the 
author  lists  an  amazing  amount  of  mate- 
rial which  pertains  to  first  aid  in  illness, 
backpacking  accidents,  injuries,  and  symp- 
toms with  a  handy  reference  and  clinical 
index  of  ailments.  Also  included  are  two 
separate  suggested  medical  kits.  One 
consists  of  nonprescription  medications, 
the  other  lists  prescription  drugs.  Both 
kits  list  suggested  quantities  of  ban- 
dages, pills,  ointments  and  such  that 
should  be  included.  "Wilderness  Medi- 
cine" is  available  from  Indiana  Camp 
Supply  Books,  Box  344N,  Pittsboro, 
Indiana  46167.  The  cost  is  $5.95  plus  75 
cents  for  handling. 

The  Missouri  Department  of  Conser- 
vation has  just  recently  published  "Wild 
Edibles  of  Missouri"  which  consists  of 
nearly  250  pages  of  text  and  illustrations 
which  will  help  in  the  location  of  all 
manner  of  things  which  can  be  eaten  and 
are  available  in  the  wild.  Although  it  was 
written  specifically  for  people  in  the 
"Show-Me  State,"  much  of  it  is  applicable 
locally.  Also  contained  are  numerous 
delicious  recipes,  and  illustrations  of  edi- 
ble and  poisonous  plants,  all  of  which  are 
nicely  tied  together  with  some  of  the 
author's  personal  experiences.  The  price 
is  $4.50;  write  the  Missouri  Department 
of  Conservation,  P.O.  Box  180,  Jefferson 
City,  Missouri  65102. 

. . .  AND  THEN 

Attention,  wildlife  artists,  carvers,  and 
other  producers  of  wildlife,  waterfowl, 
and  conservation  art  forms.  There  is  a 
potential  opportunity  for  you  to  exhibit 
at  the  forthcoming  North  American  Wild- 
life Conference  scheduled  at  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March 
20-March  25, 1981.  If  you  are  interested, 
send  your  name,  address,  phone  number 
and  description  of  your  art  form  to  Dr.  L. 
R.  Jahn,  Vice-President,  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute,  709  Wire  Building, 
(1000  Vermont  Avenue,  N.W.),  Washing- 
ton D.  C.  20005. 

VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


Growing  Up 


Why  Do  Animals  Do 
What  They  Do? 

Why  Do  Birds  Sing? 

People  sometimes  sing  for  joy.  So  do  birds! 

Actually,  birds  sing  for  several  reasons.  Scientists  and  bird 
watchers  are  learning  more  about  songbirds  all  the  time,  and 
they  disagree  about  many  things  concerning  birds.  Some 
people  do  not  believe  that  birds  actually  feel  "joy,"  or  any  other 
emotion  that  people  feel.  Others  say  that  this  is  not  true.  What 
do  you  think? 

Another  reason  that  a  songbird  sings  is  to  identify  himself. 
If  you  want  to  identify  yourself,  you  might  tell  your  name, 
what  family  you  are  from,  or  the  place  in  which  you  were 
born  or  live.  A  bird  can  tell  another  bird  things  like  this  in  its 
song.  If  you  know  enough  about  birds  to  recognize  their 
different  songs,  they  might  tell  you  these  things,  too. 

When  birds  are  looking  for  mates,  they  sing  a  certain  song. 
When  they  are  ready  to  breed,  they  sing  another  song  to  tell 
each  other  that  it  is  breeding  time.  Do  you  remember  the 
firefly  in  last  month's  Growing  Up  Outdoors?  He  flashed  his 
light  for  the  same  reason! 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  birds  to  sing  is  to 
claim  a  territory.  A  territory,  in  this  case,  is  an  area  where  a 
bird  and  its  mate  build  their  nest,  hatch  and  raise  their  young, 
and  find  their  food.  It's  kind  of  like  your  neighborhood,  or  your 
house,  or  even  your  room.  Your  room  is  your  territory,  and 
you  don't  like  to  have  anyone  "invade"  it.  So,  a  bird  sings  a 
song  to  claim  and  defend  its  territory. 

While  this  claiming  of  territory  is  very  important  to  birds,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  several  different  kinds  of  birds  can 
live  peacefully  in  the  same  area  —  actually  sharing  their 
territory  —  if  their  various  nesting  and  feeding  needs  are 
different. 

While  birds  are  born  with  the  ability  to  make  noises,  they 
must  learn  to  sing.  They  learn  by  imitating  their  parents,  in 
much  the  same  way  that  you  learned  to  speak.  Another  word 
for  imitate  is  mimic.  Birds  are  great  mimics!  Some  birds  can 
even  mimic  the  songs  of  birds  of  other  species. 

A  species  [pronounced  SPEE-sheez  or  SPEE-seez]  is  a  group 
animals  that  share  the  same  characteristics.  (The  word  is 
similar  to  the  words  special  and  specific.  Can  you  see  why?) 
So,  different  kinds  of  birds  belong  to  different  species. 

What  is  a  song?  A  song  is  a  group  of  musical  tones  or  notes 
sung  in  a  pattern  that  you  can  recognize.  Some  birds,  like  the 
sparrow,  know  several  melodies;  others,  like  the  red-winged 
blackbird,  know  only  one  or  two. 

In  the  same  way,  some  birds  sing  very  long,  complex  songs, 
while  others  sing  short,  simple  tunes.  Some  birds  are  called  by 
names  that  sound  like  the  songs  they  sing.  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  a  whip-poor-whill  or  a  bob-white?  If  you  have  heard 
them  sing,  you  know  where  their  names  come  from.  (There  is 
a  big  word  for  this:  onomatopoeia  [on-o-mat-o-PEE-a].  A 
word  that  is  onomatopoetic  sounds  like  what  it  describes,  like 
buzz  or  hiss.) 

If  you  have  ever  met  a  person  from  New  York  or  Texas,  you 
know  that  even  when  people  speak  the  same  language,  they 
sound  different.  Americans  speak  English,  but  a  Texan  and  a 
Virginian  do  not  sound  alike.  We  sometimes  call  these  differ- 
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ences  accents;  another  word  for  this  difference  is  dialect.  Birds 
sing  in  dialect!  People  who  study  birds  very  closely  can 
sometimes  tell  where  a  bird  comes  from  by  its  dialect. 

You  can  tell  a  lot  about  a  songbird  by  the  melody  it  sings. 
Listen! 

Word  Jumble 

Can  you  fill  in  the  blanks?  If  you  can  unscramble  the  clues, 
you  will  be  halfway  there! 

Once  you  have  unscrambled  the  words  and  put  them  in  the 
right  spaces,  take  the  letters  that  are  circled  in  each  word  and 
unscramble  them  to  make  an  eight-letter  word  that  relates  to 
this  month's  story. 

CLUES 


NETPRAT 

ICEPESS 

CLATEID 


ROTRITYER       TIMATIGIN 
YODELM  NORB 


Birds  areL-J  L_l  l_l  l_l  with  the  ability  to  make  noises;  they 
learn  to  sing  bydl  CU  D  CD  CH  IZ]  CZ1  d  O  their 
parents. 

A  song  is  a  series  of  musical  tones  or  notes  sung  in  a  recogniz- 
able L_J  L_J  L_l  L_l  l_J  l_l  LJ  ;  another  word  for  this  is 

L_J  L_l  L_J   L_J   I I  L_l    .  Just  as  people  speak  using 

different  accents  according  to  where  they  live,  birds  sing  dif- 
ferently, each  with  its  own  L-J  LJ  L-l  LJ  LJ  L_J  L_J  . 
When  scientists  and  bird  watchers  refer  to  different  types  of 
birds,  they  refer  to  different  LJ  LJ  LJ  Li  LJ  LJ  Lj 
Sometimes  birds  sing  to  attract  mates;  sometimes  they  sing 
because  they  enjoy  it;  sometimes  they  sing  to  claim  a 

□□□□□□□□□. 
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BERRIES 
BERRIES 
BERRIES 


where  to  find  them, 
how  to  pick  them, 
and  some  recipes  for 
preparing  them. 


by  Helene  Slaughter 


In  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia,  our  local  wild  berry  pickers  harvest  and 
store  their  crop  for  the  coming  months  beginning  in  the  late  spring  and  continu- 
ing through  the  summer.  Especially  abundant  in  our  area,  and  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States,  are  the  wild  blackberry,  strawberry,  and  raspberry.  Fortunately  for 
foragers  like  us,  they  don't  all  ripen  at  the  same  time.  Strawberries  are  first, 
followed  in  turn  by  the  raspberries  and  blackberries.  If  you  have  never  tried 
gathering  and  eating  these  delicious  gifts  of  nature,  you  are  missing  an  invigorating 
and  rewarding  experience  —  and  a  gourmet's  delight.  Eaten  fresh  from  the  plant, 
canned,  or  frozen,  they  are  exceptional  treats. 

It  seems  that  many  people  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  these  wild  goodies  because 
they  believe,  erroneously,  that  you  have  to  search  in  wild  and  difficult  terrain  to  be 
successful.  Not  so!  Actually,  wild  berries  are  most  abundant  and  accessible  along 
highways,  old  roads,  deserted  lanes,  and  fallow  fields.  Wild  food  foraging  is  not 
difficult  or  physically  exhausting.  In  fact,  it  gives  the  forager  a  sense  of  accomp- 
lishment and  tranquility  in  a  confused  and  complicated  world.  It's  fun  for  the 
whole  family. 

Blackberries  are  probably  the  most  common  and  familiar  of  the  wild  fruits. 
Almost  everyone  has  stumbled  onto  a  "patch"  of  them,  risking  thorns  and  torn 
clothes  to  grab  a  handful  to  eat.  But  if  you  want  to  get  serious  and  pick  a  real 
"mess,"  you  had  better  be  prepared. 

Heavy  pants  are  a  must  to  avoid  the  scratched  legs  that  burn  like  fire  later  in  the 
shower  or  tub.  And  blackberry  patches  are  the  one  place  where  you  can  be 
guaranteed  of  finding  "chiggers,"  those  virtually  invisible  little  buggers  that  bore 
under  your  skin  and  leave  red,  itching  welts  that  last  for  days.  Here,  prevention  is 
the  key  to  success.  Use  lots  of  repellent  and  apply  it  generously  to  the  ankles, 
wrists,  and  neck.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  shower  immediately  after  returning  home 
from  a  berry-picking  expedition. 

You  will  need  some  picking  pails.  Small  containers  help  you  avoid  arm  strain 
and  crushed  fruit.  Baskets  look  pretty,  but  one  little  slip  and  you've  lost  all 
your  berries;  the  more  narrow  the  container,  the  better.  Coffee  cans  make  excellent 
"picking  pails." 

To  find  a  "patch"  large  enough  to  be  worth  your  time,  walk  or  ride  slowly  along 
back  roads  in  very  early  spring.  At  this  time,  the  blackberry  is  in  full  bloom  and 
can  be  easily  recognized  by  the  multitude  of  large,  whitish  flowers  on  each  plant. 
Then,  remember  the  location  so  you  can  return  in  late  summer  when  the  fields  are 
overgrown  and  the  fruit  is  not  highly  visible. 

Blackberries  are  not  always  black!  They  pass  through  three  stages:  from  green, 
to  red,  to  black.  Indeed,  you  will  often  find  all  three  colors  on  the  same  cane.  Like 
most  wild  fruit,  they  may  be  prepared  for  eating  in  various  ways,  canned,  cooked, 
or  frozen,  fellies,  jams,  pies,  and  cobblers  are  among  the  most  popular  recipes.  The 
possibilities  are  endless.  Any  way  at  all,  they  are  simply  delicious.  And  don't  forget 
that  old  favorite,  blackberry  wine. 

If  you  are  a  devoted  wild  berry  picker,  the  highlight  of  your  collecting  year  will 
be  when  the  wild  strawberry  ripens.  It  is  the  top  prize  for  the  avid  berry  picker. 
Because  of  its  ground-hugging  traits  and  tiny  size,  the  wild  strawberry  is  usually 
overlooked.  It  also  tends  to  ripen  in  early  spring  and  is  usually  past  its  prime  before 
very  warm  weather  arrives.  Strawberries  are  members  of  the  rose  family  and  can 
usually  be  found  in  sunny  open  areas  along  country  roads,  especially  on  south- 
facing  hillsides.  They  are  identified  by  their  short  (two-  to  three-  inch)  foliage  and 
compound  leaves.  The  blooms  are  also  distinctive  in  that  they  bloom  very  early 
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WILD  STRAWBERRY  PRESERVES 

4  cups  fresh-picked  strawberries 

5  cups  sugar 

Vi  cup  lemon  juice 

Wash  and  hull  berries.  Cover  with  sugar 
and  let  stand  overnight.  In  the  morning,  bring 
to  a  boil  and  boil  exactly  seven  minutes.  Add 
lemon  juice  and  boil  another  three  minutes. 
Remove  from  stove  and  let  sit  till  very  cool, 
stirring  fairly  often.  When  cool,  pour  into 
sterilized  jars  and  seal. 

BLACKBERRY  ROLY-POLY 

blackberries 

2V2  cups  sifted  flour 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder 

1  teaspoon  salt 

2  teaspoons  shortening 
■A  cup  sugar 

1  cup  whole  milk 
1  egg  (beaten) 

Mix  sifted  flour  and  other  dry  ingredients. 
In  separate  bowl,  cream  sugar  and  shorten- 
ing, and  add  milk  slowly.  Then  stir  in  the  dry 
ingredients  and  add  the  egg.  Roll  to  lk  inch 
thickness,  oil  surface  and  then  cover  with 
blackberries.  Roll  up,  handling  as  lightly  as 
possible.  Place  in  the  center  of  a  greased  pan 
and  bake  at  350°  for  about  45  minutes.  When 
top  is  browned  reduce  the  oven  temperature 
to  300°  and  finish  baking.  Serve  warm  with 
cream  or  ice  cream. 

RASPBERRY  SHRUB 

4  quarts  ripe  red  raspberries 
1  quart  cider  vinegar 
Sugar 

Clean  and  pick  over  berries,  cover  with 
vinegar,  and  let  stand  for  four  days.  Strain. 
To  each  cup  of  juice  add  one  cup  of  sugar. 
Boil  for  15  minutes.  Cool.  Bottle  and  seal.  To 
serve,  dilute  one  part  raspberry  juice  with 
three  parts  cold  water.  Serve  over  crushed 
ice.  Yield:  about  five  cups  of  syrupy  juice. 

STRAWBERRY  PHILADELPHIA 
ICE  CREAM 

1  quart  light  cream  or  evaporated  milk 
%  cup  sugar 

•A  teaspoon  salt 

2  teaspoon  vanilla  extract 

Combine  cream,  sugar,  salt  and  vanilla 
and  stir  until  sugar  is  thoroughly  dissolved. 
Place  in  freezer;  when  half  frozen  add  two 
cups  fresh  wild  strawberries  and  refreeze. 


Blackberry 
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and  have  five  white  petals  with  numerous  orange  stamens  in  the  center.  The  plant 
propagates  by  means  of  runners,  and  good  pollination  by  bees  is  essential  for  an 
ample  crop. 

Wild  strawberries  are  one  of  our  widest-ranging  wild  fruits,  but  occur  only 
locally  over  much  of  their  range.  They  are  certainly  more  difficult  to  pick 
than  most  other  wild  berries,  but  the  end  result  makes  it  all  worthwhile.  First  you 
have  to  be  aware  of  when  they  begin  to  ripen  or  the  birds  will  beat  you  to  them. 
You  will  have  to  pick  with  great  care,  since  the  berries  are  very  small  and  delicate. 
It's  easy  to  crush  the  vines  underfoot  or  to  soften  the  berries  between  the  fingers 
while  removing  them  from  the  stem.  For  this  reason  it's  best  to  try  to  pick  only  one 
berry  at  a  time,  even  when  they  hang  in  clusters.  Since  they  are  so  small,  it  requires 
considerable  effort  and  much  time  to  acquire  a  quart  or  more,  especially  when  you 
are  under  constant  temptation  to  eat  more  than  you  save!  Use  of  a  large  container 
should  be  avoided,  because  the  weight  of  the  berries  will  crush  those  on  the 
bottom.  Styrofoam  cups  are  ideal  as  they  prevent  the  heat  from  your  hands  or  sun 
from  softening  the  delicate  fruit.  Because  they  are  low  to  the  ground,  you  will  find 
picking  on  a  sloping  hillside  more  enjoyable  and  less  strenuous  for  the  legs  and 
back  than  bending  over  in  a  flat  patch  of  land. 

Everyone  has  his  favorite  way  to  prepare  strawberries.  They  can  be  used  in 
some  unusual  recipes.  Regardless  of  how  they  are  used,  I  think  they  are  far 
superior  to  the  cultivated  varieties  and  well  worth  the  effort  involved. 

Perhaps  the  strawberry  is  the  top  prize  for  berry  pickers,  but  my  personal 
favorite  has  always  been  the  black  raspberry.  For  me,  they  have  a  taste  superior  to 
any  other  fruit,  wild  or  cultivated.  Common  over  most  areas  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, they  are  a  joy  to  pick  and  eat.  They  are  most  easily  located  in  the  dtad  of 
winter!  Look  for  six-  to  eight-  foot  canes  that  grow  in  wicket-like  curves  and  return 
to  the  soil  to  take  root  again  at  the  tips.  The  reddish-purple  canes  are  easily 
recognized  against  the  colorless  winter  scene. 

The  black  raspberry  ripens  between  the  early  strawberry  and  the  late-summer  • 
blackberries.  With  small  thorns  and  canes  that  hold  fruit  at  waist-to  chest-level, 
they  are  quickly  removed  from  the  cane  and  the  picking  pail  fills  quite  rapidly.  Like 
other  berries,  they  grow  in  open  areas  in  full  sun  and  along  the  edges  of  woods  and 
fields.  The  fruit  matures  over  a  period  of  about  four  weeks;  after  the  first  few 
pickings  at  three  or  four  day  intervals,  the  path  through  the  patch  widens,  making 
each  succeeding  picking  easier.  Although  slightly  smaller  in  size  than  the  cultivated 
variety,  I  find  that  the  wild  raspberry  has  a  decidedly  superior  and  distinct  flavor. 

Wild  fruits  are  almost  free  for  the  forager.  They  can  be  used  in  some  delicious 
recipes.  A  few  of  our  favorites  —  some  traditional  and  some  a  little  unusual 
— appear  on  these  pages. 


BLACKBERRY  FLUMMERY 

1  quart  blackberries 

1  neaping  cup  sugar 

2  tablespoons  cornstarch 

Cook  blackberries  and  sugar  together  for 
15  minutes.  Simmer;  do  not  boil.  Mix  corn- 
starch with  a  little  water  and  stir  into  berries. 
Cook  until  thickened  and  smooth  and  pour 
into  individual  serving  dishes.  Chill  and 
serve  with  whipped  cream  on  top.  Garnish 
with  berries. 


WILD  BERRY  PANCAKES 

1  cup  milk 

1  egg  (beaten) 

1  tablespoon  sugar 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder 
'/.:  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  cooking  oil 
>/2  to  %  cup  wild  berries 

Add  berries  to  mixture  of  other  ingredients 
and  cook  as  you  would  regular  pancakes. 


RASPBERRY  FOOL 

2  cups  ripe  red  raspberries 
V-i  cup  sugar 

V2  pint  whipping  cream 

Wash,  drain,  and  pick  over  berries.  Add 
sugar  to  berries  and  let  sit  to  extract  the  juice. 
Mash  the  berries  slightly  and  slowly  bring  to 
a  boil.  Cook  until  soft  and  pass  through  a 
sieve.  Let  stand  until  cool.  Whip  the  cream 
and  add  the  fruit.  Ice  for  about  two  hours. 
Serve  with  pound  cake. 

RASPBERRY  DUMPLINGS 

3  pints  red  raspberries 

%  cup  +  3  tablespoons  sugar 

1  tablespoon  butter 

2  cups  flour 

1  teaspoon  salt 

3V2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
milk 

Combine  berries,  %  cup  sugar,  and  butter; 
set  aside.  Combine  remaining  ingredients, 
using  just  enough  milk  to  make  a  stiff  batter. 
Place  remaining  berry  mixture  in  saucepan 
and  bring  to  boil.  Drop  the  dumpling  batter 
by  spoonfuls  into  the  boiling  mixture.  Cover 
pan  with  a  tight  lid  and  turn  heat  back  to  low; 
cook  for  about  15  minutes. 

Top  with  cream  or  serve  with  vanilla  ice 
cream. 

BLACKBERRY  MUFFINS 

2  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder 
xk  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  sugar  (more  if  preferred] 

1  egg,  slightly  beaten 

1  cup  milk 

V*  cup  shortening 

1  cup  fresh  blackberries 

Sift  together  flour,  baking  powder,  salt 
and  sugar.  Combine  and  add  egg,  milk,  and 
shortening.  Stir  in  just  enough  to  moisten  the 
dry  ingredients.  Do  not  overheat.  Add  ber- 
ries. Pour  into  muffin  tins  and  bake  at  425° 
for  about  20  minutes. 
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Ominous  Beauty 

Lightning,  Clouds,  and  Storms 

A  few  lessons  in  protecting  your  boat 

against  the  ravages  ofhghtrdng  ana  thunderstorms. 

by  Captain  James  N.  Kerrick 


Not  all  storms  are  thunderstorms,  but  all  thunderstorms 
have  lightning.  They  are  most  common  in  the  summer 
months  and  are  usually  formed  by  air  currents  rising  over 
locally-warmed  areas  or  the  passage  of  a  cold  front  which 
forces  warm,  moist  air  aloft.  Before  a  storm,  the  winds  are 
generally  from  the  south  and  west  and  the  air  is  warm  and 
humid.  The  extreme  vertical  development  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  cumulonimbus  cloud  creates  a  thunderstorm. 
Although  cumulonimbus  clouds  may  be  obscured  by  other 
cloud  layers,  when  visible  they  can  be  recognized  by  their 
shape.  Starting  at  the  top,  often  over  40,000  feet  high,  there  is  a 
layer  of  cirrus  clouds  shaped  like  an  anvil.  The  top  leans  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  storm  is  moving.  Below  the  "anvil  head" 
is  the  main  body  of  the  storm.  This  fall  mass  has  "cauliflower" 
sides.  At  the  front  bottom  is  a  roll  cloud  formed  by  the  strong 
turbulent  winds  at  the  leading  edge  of  the  storm.  Behind  the 
roll  clouds  is  a  dark  area  which  extends  from  the  base  to  the 
earth  where  hail,  rain,  or  both  are  falling.  Thunderstorms 
associated  with  cold  fronts  may  develop  any  time,  but  local 
storms  generally  develop  during  the  heat  of  the  afternoon. 
This  type  of  cloud  formation  is  an  important  warning  of 
approaching  thunderstorms. 

Whenever  thunderstorms  are  in  the  area,  boaters  should 
head  for  shore  to  a  safe  mooring.  Commercial  AM  radio 
and  NOAA's  continuous  weather  broadcast  on  VHF/FM 
Channels  WXI  (162.550  MHZ),  WX2  (162.400  MHZ),  and 
WX3  (162.475  MHZ)  will  provide  up-to-the-minute  informa- 
tion on  weather  developments.  If  you  do  not  have  a  VHF/FM 
marine  radio  on  your  boat,  inexpensive  portable  radios  which 
include  the  continuous  weather  broadcasts  frequencies  are 
available.  Static  on  the  AM  radio  is  also  an  indication  of 
thunderstorm  activity.  Marine  weather  service  charts  giving 
the  locations  and  frequencies  of  weather  broadcasts  are 
available  at  most  marinas,  or  can  be  ordered  directly  from 
National  Ocean  Survey,  Distribution  Center  (C-4),  Riverdale, 
Maryland  20840. 

Lightning  makes  thunderstorms  dangerous,  but  they  are 
even  more  so  because  of  the  strong  winds  and  the  rough  seas 
that  accompany  them. 

The  strong  up-and-down  drafts  within  a  cumulonimbus 
cloud  generate  huge  electrical  charges.  After  reaching  a  cer- 
tain level,  these  charges  are  released  in  a  multimillion-volt 
electrical  display  which  is  called  lightning.  The  rapid  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  heated  air  in  the  lightning's  path 
causes  thunder.  Lightning  discharges  take  place  between 
clouds,  within  clouds,  and  between  clouds  and  the  ground. 

There  are  no  guaranteed  safeguards  against  lightning.  It  is 
very  unpredictable  and  has  immense  power.  You  can  minim- 
ize the  danger  of  having  your  boat  struck  by  staying  off  the 
water  during  thunderstorms  and  by  installing  a  grounding 
system  on  your  boat  similar  to  those  found  on  buildings  and 
other  land  structures.  The  grounding  system  provides  light- 
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ning  a  path  to  reach  ground  without  causing  damage  or 
injury. 

Most  small  craft  are  not  constructed  with  a  proper  ground- 
ing system,  so  it  is  up  to  the  owner  to  have  one  installed. 
If  you  are  handy  with  tools  and  have  a  basic  understanding  of 
electricity  this  can  be  a  do-it-yourself  project.  If  you  are  not 
sure  of  yourself,  let  the  electrical  contractor  at  the  local  boat 
yard  do  the  job  for  you. 

The  grounding,  or  bonding,  system  requires  a  straight, 
high-capacity  electrical  conductor  from  the  highest  point  on 
the  boat  to  a  submerged  ground  plate,  or  to  an  exposed 
metallic  keel.  In  addition,  large  metallic  masses  such  as 
engines  and  fuel  tanks  should  be  included  in  the  grounding 
system  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  side  flashes  of  lightning 
within  the  vessel. 

The  wire  used  to  bond  masts,  engines  and  shrouds  to  the 
keel  or  ground  plate  should  have  a  conductivity  equal  to  or 
greater  than  #8  AWG  copper  wire.  Since  a  boat  vibrates,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  bonding  wire  be  a  stranded  copper 
which  resists  metal  fatigue  better  than  solid,  single  conduc- 
tors. Copper  tubing  or  strips  can  also  be  used  if  the  thickness 
of  the  material  is  at  least  .032  inch.  All  electrical  connections 
should  be  made  with  corrosion-resistant  and  mechanically 
strong  hardware.  Do  not  use  solder,  as  it  can  melt  during  a 
lightning  strike.  The  wire  should  be  firmly  attached  to  a  bolt 
that  goes  through  the  hull  to  the  grounding  plate  or  a  metallic 
keel,  both  of  which  must  be  exposed  to  the  water.  On  some 
boats  the  metallic  rudder,  propeller,  and  shaft  can  provide  an 
adequate  ground  if  they  form  a  relatively  straight  grounding 
path. 

The  lightning  rod  should  extend  at  least  six  inches  above 
any  other  equipment  attached  to  the  masthead,  such  as 
anemometers,  antennas,  and  flagstaffs.  The  lightning  rod 
must  be  firmly  attached  to  the  grounding  wire  running  to  the 
keel  or  ground  plate.  If  the  boat  has  an  aluminum  mast,  the 
rod  can  be  connected  directly  to  the  masthead  and  the  ground- 
ing wire  to  the  base  of  the  mast. 

To  insure  that  a  vessel  is  adequately  protected  against 
lightning,  the  entire  vessel  should  be  enclosed  in  an  imaginary 
cone  formed  by  a  60-degree  angle  from  the  highest  grounding 
point  on  vessel.  If  the  grounding  mast  is  too  low  in  relation  to 
the  length  of  the  boat,  the  extremities  of  the  vessel  are  not 
protected.  In  this  case,  the  lightning  rod  should  be  extended 
until  the  entire  vessel  lies  within  the  60-degree  cone  of 
protection. 

In  many  instances,  the  radio  antenna  is  the  highest  point  on 
a  boat.  An  antenna  can  be  used  for  lightning  protection  if  it  is 
equipped  with  a  lightning  arrestor  in  the  lead-in  cable.  The 
lightning  arrestor  allows  normal  operation  of  the  radio,  but  in 
the  event  of  a  lightning  strike,  the  high  voltage  jumps  a  small 
gap  within  the  lightning  arrestor  and  is  shunted  to  ground. 
This  not  only  provides  protection  for  the  vessel,  but  also 
reduces  the  chance  of  damage  to  the  radio  equipment. 
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Commission 
Pilot  Locates 
Oil  Spill 

The  use  of  aircraft  in  various  phases  of 
conservation  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  air- 
craft industry  itself.  During  1979,  the  418 
aircraft  (helicopter  and  fixed-wing)  oper- 
ated by  the  organizations  comprising  the 
membership  of  the  International  Associ- 
ation of  Natural  Resource  Pilots  saw  an 
impressive  130,000  hours  of  resource 
management  action.  This  work  included 
forest  fire  detection  and  suppression,  law 
enforcement,  aerial  photography,  envir- 
onmental control,  and  waterfowl  and 
wildlife  census. 

One  unique  use  of  aircraft  is  as  an 
aerial  platform  from  which  to  detect  pol- 
lution. The  importance  and  usefulness  of 
this  kind  of  detection  were  demonstrated 
on  March  7  in  the  Colonial  Pipeline  oil 
spills  at  Bull  Run  and  Fredericksburg. 

One  of  the  aircraft  operated  by  the 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries was  called  into  service  that  day.  On 
board  were  David  P.  Chance,  coordinator 
of  the  Pollution  Response  Program(PReP) 
of  the  State  Water  Control  Board,  and 
Francis  N.  Satterlee,  Information  Officer 
and  pilot  for  the  Game  Commission. 

Satterlee  and  Chance  were  monitoring 
the  oil  spill  containment  activities  at  Bull 
Run,  near  Manassas.  Following  com- 
pletion of  this  mission,  they  turned  south- 


Game  Commission  Information  Officer/Pilot  F.N.  Satterlee 


ward  for  the  return  to  Byrd  Field  in 
Richmond,  where  the  T-41B  Cessna  is 
based. 

To  this  point,  officials  had  been  aware 
only  of  the  pipeline  break  at  Bull  Run. 


Aerial  view  of  the  Occoquan  oil  spill 
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While  transversing  the  Fredericksburg 
area  on  the  way  home,  Satterlee  received 
a  radio  message  from  Game  Warden  Jim 
Bankston  requesting  assistance  in  locat- 
ing a  suspected  oil  spill  on  the  Rapidan 
River.  Fishermen  had  reported  oil  on  the 
river  near  Eley's  Ford  Bridge  after  going 
there  to  fish  on  Friday  morning  (March 

7). 

This  was  the  second  break  in  the  pipe- 
line, and  it  had  gone  undetected  as  a 
result  of  the  known  break  in  Colonial's 
pipeline  in  the  Bull  Run  area.  Colonial's 
notification  system  had  been  triggered 
by  the  Bull  Run  break,  and  when  the 
Fredericksburg  break  occured  in  rela- 
tively close  proximity  to  the  first  one 
—the  pipeline  is  1,196  miles  long  —  it 
went  unnoticed  for  hours. 

After  refueling  at  Orange,  Satterlee 
and  Chance  began  the  search  for  the 
second  break.  After  a  lV2-hour-search, 
they  found  the  source  of  the  oil  at  a  break 
in  an  underground  pipeline  which  ran 
along  a  powerline  right-of-way.  A  small 
unnamed  tributary  was  adjacent  to  the 
leak;  from  that  point,  some  63,000  gallons 
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Oil  Spill, 

continued  from  page  30 

of  oil  flowed  into  Mine  Run,  the  Rapidan 
River,  and  eventually  into  the  Rappa- 
hannock to  endanger  the  water  supply  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  Fredericksburg  res- 
idents. After  confirming  the  location  with 
Warden  Bankston  by  radio,  Satterlee  and 
Chance  returned  to  Richmond  and  noti- 
fied officials  of  the  break. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Game  Commis- 
sion's Executive  Director  James  F.  Mcln- 
teer,  Jr.,  The  SWCB's  Executive  Secre- 
tary R.  V.  Davis  commended  the  Com- 
mission for  its  part  in  detecting  the  oil 
spill.  His  letter  read,  ".  .  .  Based  on  the 
investigators'  overflight  observations, 
Fredericksburg  was  warned  prior  to  the 
material  reaching  their  water  intake.  In 
addition,  Colonial  Pipeline  Company  was 
informed  of  this  second  spill  and  arrange- 
ments for  clean-up  were  initiated.  .  . . 

"This  second  spill  may  not  have  been 
recognized  as  being  as  serious  had  Mr. 
Chance  and  Mr.  Satterlee  not  secured  the 
aircraft  for  the  overflight  observation. 
Undoubtedly,  the  source  .  .  .  would  not 
have  been  discovered  until  the  following 
day  —  if  then.  While  the  City  of  Fredericks- 
burg did  undergo  severe  hardships  with 
the  loss  of  the  river  as  a  water  supply,  the 
crisis  would  have  been  much  greater  had 
the  City  not  had  the  warning  provided 
by  the  aerial  overflight. 

"I  wish  to  commend  the  Game  Com- 
mission staff  and  Mr.  Satterlee  in  partic- 


ular for  [their]  invaluable  assistance  . . . 
Mr.  Chance  tells  me  that  Mr.  Satterlee 
conducted  the  flight  in  a  most  competent 
and  thorough  manner,  displaying  a  high 
degree  of  professionalism  . . . 

"Again,  my  sincere  appreciation  for 
your  cooperation  and  assistance.  I  can- 
not express  how  vital  we  feel  that  this 
aerial  'platform'  was." 

Satterlee  is  a  native  of  Minnesota.  He 
began  his  flying  career  in  1942,  and  spent 
26  years  as  an  Information  Officer-Pilot 
in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  In  Sep- 
tember 1968,  he  joined  the  Education 
Division  staff  of  the  Game  Commission. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  pilot 
from  the  Commission  has  been  recog- 
nized for  support  of  other  agencies.  Jack 
Fentress,  warden-pilot  from  Virginia 
Beach,  is  in  constant  demand  for  support 
missions  assisting  in  Search  &  Rescue 
operations  and  similar  projects  which 
have  brought  recognition  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

Bass  Almanac 
Review 

Lamar  Underwood's  Bass  Almanac,  Nick 
Lyons  Books,  Doubleday  &  Company, 
Garden  City,  New  York  1979. 

Here  it  is,  all  between  one  set  of  covers: 
All  you  need  to  know  about  bass  fishing. 
Lamar  Underwood,  formerly  the  editor 
of  Sports  Afield  and  later,  Outdoor  Life, 
assembled  a  team  of  America's  leading 


bass  men  to  put  this  book  together.  Some 
chapters  provide  interesting  background, 
but  there  is  plenty  of  real  meat  for  the 
Virginian,  whether  he  be  pro  or  novice,  to 
add  weight  to  his  stringers. 

It's  no  secret  that  the  plastic  worm  is 
the  top  bass  bait  known  today.  Under- 
wood recognized  this  by  calling  upon 
several  talented  anglers  to  put  together 
the  chapter  dealing  with  this  effective 
lure.  Such  anglers  as  Bill  Dance,  Paul 
Chamblee,  Al  Lindner,  Tom  Mann  and 
Stan  Sloan  join  Jerry  Gibbs  and  Under- 
wood, providing  enough  plastic  worm 
savvy  to  make  experts  out  of  all  of  us. 
David  E.  Morris's  chapter  dealing  with 
spinner  baits  itself  is  worth  the  price  of 
the  book.  There's  a  lot  more  to  know 
about  spinner  baits  than  you  may  think, 
but  when  you  read  Morris's  chapter, 
you'll  have  it  all. 

In  Chapter  22,  Bob  Stearns  talks  about 
batteries  for  running  trolling  motors  and 
fish  locators.  This  is  a  super  job  that  can 
save  you  a  bundle  of  money  over  the 
years.  Of  course,  there  are  other  excellent 
chapters  in  this  very  complete  book  for 
the  bass  fishermen.  You'll  find  Roland 
Martin  talking  about  plug  fishing;  Homer 
Circle  on  jigs;  Dave  Whitlock  on  fly  fish- 
ing; Jerry  Gibbs  on  smallmouths;  Charles 
Elliott  on  float  fishing;  Joan  Cone  on 
cooking  bass,  and  more.  There  is  also 
plenty  of  bass  fishing  nostalgia  with 
Frank  Woolner,  Gene  Hill,  Red  Smith, 
Havilah  Babcock  and  Zane  Grey. 

Until  a  whole  new  way  to  catch  bass  is 
invented  you  won't  need  another  book. 
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Send  meD  one  year  for  $5.00        □  three  years  for  $12.50 
This  is  a  D  new  subscription        □  renewal        □  gift  subscription 

Name 

Address 

City 


.State 


_Zip_ 


Please  allow  six  to  eight  weeks  for  delivery.  Credit  Warden  No. 

For  gift  orders,  please  attach  separate  sheet. 
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Safety 

Motto  Contest 
Winner 
Announced 

Jeff  Kinder,  a  9th  grade  student  at 
Giles  High  School,  Pearisburg,  was  the 
first  place  winner  in  the  recently  con- 
cluded Virginia  Hunter  Safety  Motto 
Contest.  Kinder  placed  top  in  the  contest 
in  which  more  than  150  contestants  vied 
for  the  honors. 


"Hunting  is  an  American  heritage.  .  . 
don't  blow  it  away"  was  the  motto  sub- 
mitted by  Kinder.  For  his  efforts  the 
young  man  will  receive  a  hand-crafted 
hunting  knife.  The  knife  will  be  custom- 
made  by  famed  bladesmith  Ben  Shelor 
from  Varina.  The  winning  motto  will  be 
inscribed  on  one  side  of  the  blade.  The 
other  side  of  the  blade  will  bear  the 
winner's  name. 

First  runner-up  in  the  contest  was 
Vanesssa  F.  Pace  from  Sandy  Hook.  Wil- 
liam McGuire  of  Wylliesburg  was  second 
runner-up.  Both  the  2nd-  and  3rd-place 
winners  will  receive  three-year  compli- 
mentary subscriptions  to  Virginia  Wild- 
life Magazine. 


Steel  Shot 
in  20  Gauge 

At  least  one  manufacturer,  Federal 
Cartridge  Corporation,  has  announced 
the  marketing  of  20  gauge  sholshells 
loaded  with  steel  shot. 

The  20  gauge  shells  will  be  available  in 
a  three-inch  "magnum"  length  loaded 
with  one  ounce  of  size  four  shot.  Each 
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shell  will  contain  about  192  pellets  held 
in  a  special  barrel-protecting  wad  of 
tough,  high-density  plastic.  Muzzle  veloc- 
ity for  the  load  will  be  approximately 
1335  feet  per  second.  Performance  out  to 
40  yards  has  been  calculated  to  be  equi- 
valent to  that  of  standard  one-  ounce  lead 
shot  loads  in  20  gauge. 

In  1979  steel  shot  was  required  only 
for  hunters  using  12  gauge  shotguns  in 
designated  "non-toxic"  zones.  Hunters 
using  other  gauges  could  use  lead  shot. 
Under  new  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice regulations  for  the  fall  1980  season, 
however,  lead  shot  will  not  be  allowed  in 
any  gauge  in  these  zones. 

Twenty  gauge  steel  shot  ammunition 
will  be  available  to  dealers  in  late  summer, 
in  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  fall  water- 
fowl season.  The  suggested  retail  price  of 
a  box  of  25  shells  will  be  $10.70,  equal  to 
that  of  a  three-inch  magnum  load  in  lead 
shot. 


Attractor 
Maps  for 
South  Holston 

Maps  showing  the  location  of  fish 
attractors  in  South  Holston  Reservoir  are 
available  from  TV  A.  At  South  Holston, 
42  fish  attractors  were  installed  and  the 
map  shows  all  42  coves  where  they  are 
located. 

The  attractors,  which  provide  feeding 
sites  and  shelter  for  fish,  were  installed 
mainly  by  the  Young  Adult  Conserva- 
tion Corps  (YACC)  in  conjunction  with 
the  Tennessee  Wildlife  Resources  Agency. 
Most  are  made  of  small  trees  and  brush, 
but  some  are  made  of  tires  and  combi- 
nations of  tires  and  brush.  All  are  firmly 
anchored  in  coves  around  the  reservoirs. 

Each  attractor  location  is  marked  by 
six-foot  poles  painted  white  and  located 
at  the  head  of  a  cove  or  by  tree  trunks  on 
the  bank  painted  white  to  a  height  of  six 
feet. 

South  Holston  Dam  is  located  on  the 
South  Fork  Holston  River  about  five 
miles  southeast  of  Bristol,  Virginia-Ten- 
nessee. 

The  maps  are  available  from  the  fol- 
lowing locations:  Information  Services, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Forestry 
Building,  Norris,  Tennessee,  37828;  TVA 
Map  Sales,  400  Commerce  Avenue,  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee,  37902;  TVA  Division  of 


Land  and  Forest  Resources,  Eastern  Dis- 
trict Office,  2611  West  Andrew  Johnson 
Highway,  Morristown,  Tennessee,  37814; 
and  Tennessee  Wildlife  Resources  Agency, 
1929  West  Morris  Boulevard,  Morris- 
town,  Tennessee,  37814. 


VIMS  Needs 
Sea  Turtle 
Information 

Scientists  from  the  Virginia  Institute 
of  Marine  Science  of  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  are  asking  the  public  for 
assistance  in  monitoring  the  movements 
and  landings  of  sea  turtles. 

The  scientists,  lead  by  Dr.  Jack  Mus- 
ick,  are  interested  in  sightings  of  turtles 
as  well  as  information  on  stranded  or 
dead  turtles  discovered  on  Virginia's 
beaches. 

Persons  sighting  dead  or  stranded  tur- 
tles are  requested  not  to  tamper  with  the 
animals,  which  are  protected  under  the 
Federal  Endangered  Species  Act.  If  you 
find  a  sea  turtle,  call  Dr.  Musick  at  VIMS, 
Gloucester  Point,  Virginia,  804/642-2111 
or  642-2311,  and  give  him  the  date  and 
location  of  the  sighting. 


Coming  Next 
Month 

THE  DRY  FLY  AND  SMALL 
WATER 

The  author  reports  consistently  good 
results  with  dry  flies  in  Virginia's  small, 
lightly-fished  streams,  including  a  list 
of  good  ones  to  try. 

PREPARE  NOW  FOR  HUNTING 

A  checklist  of  things  to  do  this  summer  to 
ensure  good  hunting  this  fall,  by  Gerald 
Almy. 

THE  MONARCH  BUTTERFLY 

See  the  journey  of  this  beauty  through 
the  camera  lens  of  Bill  Ivy. 

FLOAT  FISHING  THE  JAMES 

This  month,  Gerald  Almy  told  you  what 
to  do;  next  month,  William  Martin  will 
tell  you  what  not  to  do. 

VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


In  Nature's  Garden 


BY  ELIZABETH  MURRAY 


Wild  Ginger 
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Illustration  by  Lucile  Walton 

Some  of  the  first  leaves  that  we  notice  in  the  woods  in 
spring  are  those  of  the  wild  ginger,  Asarum  canadense.  The 
leaves  are  rather  large,  two  to  four  inches  across  —  sometimes 
even  larger  —  heart-shaped,  and  a  dark  reddish-green.  Both 
leaves  and  stalks  are  quite  hairy.  The  flower  is  also  out  in 
early  spring  but  is  not  nearly  so  conspicuous  as  the  leaves.  It 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  clear  the  leaf  litter  from  around  the 
plant  to  see  it  at  all.  There  are  no  petals;  the  "bell"  of  the  flower 
is  formed  by  three  pointed  calyx  lobes  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long  and  a  deep  brownish-maroon. 

When  crushed,  the  leaves  are  aromatic  and  spicy  ginger. 
Roots  can  be  used  fresh,  dried,  or  boiled  until  tender  and  then 
cooked  in  a  sugar  syrup  to  make  a  rich  candy. 

Our  wild  ginger  is  no  close  relation  to  the  commercial  spice. 
The  latter  is  a  monocotyledon,  Zingiber  officinale,  belonging  to 
the  Zingiberaceae  and  a  native  of  Asia,  although  now  culti- 
vated widely  throughout  the  tropics.  Ginger  was  one  of  the 
earliest  spices  known  to  the  Old  World.  It  was  mentioned  by 
Confucius,  and  probably  travelled  to  Europe  in  the  camel 
trains  of  the  Arab  traders.  It  had  certainly  arrived  in  the 
southern  part  of  Europe  by  the  first  century  A.D.,  since  its 
virtues  and  medicinal  properties  were  extolled  by  the  Greek 
physician  Dioscorides,  who  lived  and  worked  then.  In  addi- 
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tion  to  numerous  culinary  uses  and  some  medicinal  applica- 
tions, the  essential  oil  which  could  be  extracted  was  used  to 
add  an  "oriental"  touch  to  scent.  How  exotic,  to  go  out  for 
dinner  exquisitely  dressed  and  smelling  deliciously  of  ginger! 

The  smell  of  our  wild  ginger  is  quite  similar,  but  not  nearly 
so  strong  as  that  of  Zingiber.  Asarum  is  a  dicotyledon  belong- 
ing to  the  well-defined  birthwort  family  or  Aristolochiaceae. 
This  family  includes  Dutchman's  pipe,  a  huge  vine  flowering 
in  mid-summer  in  the  Appalachians,  and  the  much  smaller 
Virginia  snake  root.  Another  wild  ginger,  heartleaf,  Asarum 
virginicum  —  sometimes  put  into  its  own  genus,  HexastyJis 
—  can  be  distinguished  from  Asarum  canadense  by  its 
mottled  maroon  and  white  flowers  and  evergreen  leaves 
which  are  completely  devoid  of  hairs. 

Asarum  canadense  is  primarily  a  northeastern  species  but 
comes  down  the  mountains  into  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
It  is  a  highly  variable  species  and  has  been  divided  by  some 
systematists  into  at  least  four  varieties.  It  grows  in  rich  woods 
and  tends  to  like  calcareous  soil.  The  flowers  may  be  out  as 
early  as  March  and  the  plant  can  be  found  in  bloom  through 
April  and  May.  But  the  blooms  must  be  earnestly  searched 
for.  They  are  easy  to  miss,  although  well  worth  a  moment  of 
admiration  when  they  are  found. 
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Bird  of  the  Month 


by  Carl  "Spike"  Knuth 


The 
Scarlet  Tanager 


What  is  so  special  about  the  scarlet  tanager?  It 
has  always  been  special  to  me,  but  until  recently,  I 
didn't  realize  that  this  beautiful  scarlet  bird  with 
the  black  wings  and  tail  was  special  to  others,  as 
well. 

For  example,  pioneering  ornithologist  Dr.  Elliott 
Coves  wrote,  "I  hold  this  bird  in  particular,  almost 
suspicious,  recollection,  as  the  very  first  of  all  the 
feathered  tribe  to  stir  within  me  those  emotions 
that  have  never  ceased  to  stimulate  and  gratify  my 
love  for  birds." 

Edward  Howe  Forbush  claimed  it  "a  bird  of 
which  [he]  dreamed"  in  his  early  childhood. 

I  cannot  say  the  tanager  was  my  very  favorite 
bird,  or  that  it  was  the  first  to  stir  my  interest.  That 
distinction  goes  to  the  northern  (Baltimore)  oriole, 
another  treetop  firebrand.  However,  the  scarlet 
tanager  did  have  a  part  in  maintaining  my  budding 
interest,  along  with  a  hooded  warbler  in  suburban 
Milwaukee's  Whitnall  Park.  Then,  too,  I  met  and 
shook  hands  with  the  famous  wildlife  artist  Owen 
J.  Gromme  near  Lake  de  Nevue  in  Fond  du  Lac 
County,  Wisconsin,  as  a  fiery  tanager  climbed 
throught  the  dense  foliage  above  our  heads.  On  this 
basis,  I  consider  the  scarlet  tanager  very  special. 

The  scarlet  tanager  usually  does  not  appear  in  its 
northern  breeding  grounds  until  foliage  is  well- 
developed.  Occasionally,  however,  the  opportunity 
arises  to  see  them  in  the  tops  of  fresh-budding 
hardwoods.  Spring  turkey  hunters  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Virginia  are  often  treated  to  this  sight. 
Actually,  it  is  a  common  bird,  but  since  it  spends 
most  of  its  time  in  thick,  summer  foliage,  it  is  sel- 
dom seen. 

It  is  frequently  heard  —  a  slow,  robin-like  warble 
—  but  due  to  the  dense  growths,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  its  location.  It  often  sounds  farther  away 
than  it  really  is.  When  it  is  seen  against  the  bright 
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green  of  early  summers,  its  scarlet  coat  looks  even 
brighter. 

This  is  a  good  reason  for  one  of  its  other  names: 
firebird.  It  is  also  called  the  black-winged  firebird, 
which  is  understandable  when  you  see  the  bright 
scarlet  with  deep  black  wings  and  tail.  It  has  no 
wing  bars. 

The  female  and  young  are  attractive  in  their  own 
way.  They  are  a  rich  olive  green  above  and  yellow 
below.  The  tanager  male  molts  into  a  winter  plum- 
age which  resembles  the  female  but  retains  black 
wings  and  tail.  It  ranges  from  six  and  one  half  to 
seven  and  one  half  inches  in  length. 

Scarlet  tanagers  are  slow-moving  birds,  often 
giving  the  appearance  of  clumsiness  or  laziness. 
Their  main  food  is  caterpillars,  including  the  tent 
caterpillar,  making  them  as  valuable  as  they  are 
beautiful.  They  take  a  special  liking  to  smaller, 
newly-hatched  larvae  and  will  also  consume  great 
quantities  of  moths,  beetles,  borers,  grasshoppers, 
and  locusts.  Occasionally,  they  will  eat  berries, 
grapes,  and  seeds. 

They  nest  in  open  woods  in  the  higher  elevations, 
thicker  woodlands,  lowlands,  or  in  old  orchards. 
The  nest  is  built  on  a  horizontal  branch  —  a  low 
structure,  thin-walled  and  constructed  of  twigs, 
bark  strips,  stems,  grasses,  and  lined  with  rootlets. 
About  three  to  five  greenish-blue  eggs,  heavily 
spotted  with  brown,  are  laid. 

Its  breeding  range  extends  from  southern  Sas- 
katchewan, east  to  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Sco- 
tia in  the  north;  and  from  southern  Kansas,  east  to 
South  Carolina  in  the  south.  It  is  a  common  nester 
in  the  mountains  of  Virginia. 

The  scarlet  tanager  migrates  through  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  Yucatan,  and  eastern  Central  America  on 
its  way  to  its  wintering  grounds  in  Columbia,  Peru 
and  Bolivia. 
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We  Sold  Out  Last  Year! 

So  Don't  Miss  the  Sportsman's 
Calendar  This  Year. 


There  must  be  some  reason  why  our  calendar  sold  out  again  last  year.  We  think  it  could  be  the  12  beautiful 
collector  prints. . .  or  the  hunting  and  fishing  season  information. . .  or  the  daily  key  to  the  best  times  to  hunt  and 
fish. . .  or  the  tide  information  for  each  day  in  the  year. . .  or  the  sunrise  and  sunset  times  for  every  day.  Maybe  it 
was  the  information  for  the  naturalist  such  as  the  bird  migration  and  nesting  times,  fall  leaf  coloration  peaks, 
hibernation  and  mating  times. . .  we  could  go  on  and  on. 

Together  all  these  features  make  a  calendar  that  can't  be  topped  anywhere. . .  for  any  price.  If  you  aren't 
convinced  ask  someone  who  had  the  calendar  last  year! 

The  Sportsman's  Calendar  begins  with  September  1980  and  ends  with  August  1981,  to  correspond  with 
your  outdoor  activities  year. . .  so  there  isnt  much  time! 

Send  your  check  today  so  you  can  be  absolutely  sure  not  to  miss  out! 

NAME 

ADDRESS  

CITY 

I  would  like 

Amount  Enclosed 


STATE 


ZIP_ 


Sportsman's  Calendars)  at  $250  each. 


Make  checks  payable  to  Treasurer  of  Virginia  and  enclose  with  your  order.  Calendars  will  be  shipped  postpaid  in  late  July  1980.  Send  your 
check  and  order  form  to:  Sportsman's  Calendar,  P.O.  Box  11104,  Richmond,  Virginia  23230 


